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Unper ordinary circumstances, this pamphlet, a mere 
reprint of a couple of articles, which appeared some 
months since in the Princeton Review, would scarcely 
claim our notice; but as it is put forth under the 
sanction of a theologian and scholar of considerable 
eminence in his way, and in connexion with an impor- 
tant controversy, which has been going on for some 
time in our neighborhood, we have thought that we 
could not, in justice to ourselves or our friends, suffer 
it to pass silently into oblivion. 

No tolerable observer of the signs of the times can 
have failed to perceive that we are, in this vicinity at 
least, in the midst of a very important revolution; a 
revolution, which extends to every department of 
thought, and threatens to change ultimately the whole 
moral aspect of our society. Everything is loosened 
from its old fastenings, and is floating no one can tell 
exactly whither. ‘The revolution—or movement, if 
the term be preferred, — has already extended too far 
to be arrested, and is so radical in its nature, that 
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none who take the least interest in the general condi- 
tion of their race, can regard it with indifference. 

It was not to be expected that all would look upon 
this movement from the same point of view, or with 
the same feelings. In reference to this, as to all other 
important movements, the community is naturally di- 
vided into the party of the Hopeful, and that of the 
Fearful. They who have felt the insufliciency of the 
old systems, creeds, and institutions to satisfy their 
moral, religious, intellectual, and social wants, who 
feel the impulse of this new movement, and labor 
for its furtherance, must hail it with joy, and contem- 
plate its progress with thanksgiving; but they who 
are satisfied with the old order of things, who regard 
all change as necessarily a departure from truth and 
holiness, must needs behold it with alarm, and unaf- 
fected grief. 

All change carries along with it something sadden- 
ing and fearful. In a world where so much is mutable 
and fleeting, nothing is more earnestly craved than 
that which shall not change nor pass away. We would 
have something which shall be to us to-morrow what 
it is to-day. Ever is to-day severing some link which 
connected us with yesterday, and ever are we com- 
pelled to feel that we are carried further and further 
from all that we have been. LEarnestly, then, and 
often with hearts torn and bleeding, do we look 
around for something which will not desert us, which 
will not fade away with every autumn leaf, but abide 
with us, bind into one unbroken whole, youth, man- 
hood, and old age, and maintain its identity amid all 
the mutations to which life is subject. 

Unable to find this something, this the unchanging 
and the permanent, in our feelings, in our outward 
circumstances, or in the ordinary affairs of the world, 
we generally seek it in our opinions, and more espe- 
cially in our religious opinions. When we change our 
faith, we feel that the tie which connects what we are 
with what we have been is broken, and that instead of 
recalling with pleasure the past, with its multitude of 
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associations, mellowed and endeared by time and 
distance, as something pertaining to ourselves, we 
must recall it as something which belongs to another. 
Instead of solacing ourselves with it, we must disown 
it, and strive to forget it. But so long as we can say 
that we believe to-day as we did yesterday, that we 
have retained in old age the faith of our childhood, we 
feel that we have not lost our identity; that we are 
they to whom belongs what we remember ; and we can 
but secretly applaud ourselves, that while all around 
us has been moving and passing away, we have re- 
mained firm, and that while all things have ceased to be 
what they were, we have ever continued the same. 

Then, again, the opinions we have embraced, the 
faith we have cherished, the convictions we have ar- 
rived at, it may be through toil and suffering, are to 
us the truth, and we cannot regard departure from 
them in any other light than departure from truth 
itself. These new opinions which are broached, these 
new speculations, which the rash and inexperienced 
are indulging, what are they? whither do they tend? 
W~ ee them but dimly, and only through the medium 
of our own preéstablished systems. We see them not 
as a whole, as they exist in the minds of those who 
put them forth. We catch only some partial glimpses 
of them. We collect only a few shreds of the new 
systems, which we compare with our own, and finding 
they do not match, we must needs pronounce them 
useless, or worse. The new cloth sewed on to our old 
garments adds nothing to their beauty, but takes from 
it. Why, then, not be contented with the old gar- 
ments, we so long have worn? We are accustomed 
to them ; they are fitted to our shape, or our shape is 
fitted to them, and they put us to no inconvenience. In 
them we feel at home, and can move about at our ease. 
It is not difficult, then, to understand why any important 
movement in any department of thought must be op- 
posed by a considerable number of even able and good 
men, who, instead of welcoming it as a minister of 
grace, must denounce it with bitter imprecations as an 
angel of darkness. 
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Thus much we have thought it not improper to say, 
in defence of those who oppose themselves to the new 
movement, who look upon it with distrust, and labor 
with all zeal and diligence to stay its progress. There 
is nothing unnatural in their conduct, or that should 
lead the friends of progress to suspect them of any 
want of a tender regard for mankind, or of a sincere 
love of truth. They feel that if the movement be not 
arrested, it will break them loose from their old moor- 
ings, and sweep away all that they have hitherto cher- 
ished as true and sacred; that all their past labors 
may be rendered of no avail; and that now, when the 
fire of youth has ceased to burn, when the vigor of 
manhood is abated, and they would repose their wear- 
ied and exhausted spirits for the rest of their lives, 
they must renew the struggle, the painful toil of clear- 
ing up doubt, and fixing the basis of faith. Really, 
he must be wanting in the common sympathies of our 
nature, who is not touched with their condition, and 
who does not readily pardon their querulousness, and 
even their bitter denunciations. 

Among those who have taken the most decided 
stand against this new movement, no man is in this 
neighborhood more conspicuous than Mr. Andrews 
Norton, under whose auspices the pamphlet before us 
has been put forth. We have no personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Norton, but we have heard him spoken 
of as a scholar of enviable attainments, and as a theo- 
logian with few equals, in this or any other country. 
He was formerly a professor in the Cambridge Theo- 
logical School, and was, we believe, distinguished for 
his ultra rationalism. He gained some notoriety sev- 
eral years ago by some papers in the Christian Exam- 
iner, the organ of the Unitarian public, in review of 
Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which he displayed considerable philolog- 
ical ability. In 1833, he put forth a Statement of Rea- 
sons for not believing the Doctrines commonly reputed 
Orthodox, in which he pared the Christian faith down 
to the smallest conceivable point, and in the opinion 
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of most Christians, divested the Gospel of all its rich- 
ness. In 1837, he published a volume on the Genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, which was reviewed in this 
journal for January, 1839. Since then, he has publish- 
ed several newspaper Essays, denunciatory of what he 
terms a new school in literature and religion, a Dis- 
course on the Latest Form of Infidelity, and a pamphlet 
in its vindication. ‘These productions we have read, 
and with the attention which was due to the high 
source from which they emanated. They all bear the 
marks of a cultivated mind, and of a man who thinks 
he sees mischievous errors creeping into the church, 
and who feels it his duty to warn the public against 
them ; but they do not indicate so thorough a compre- 
hension of the movement he opposes, as would seem 
to be necessary if he would oppose it effectually. It 
is said he usually sits ina room with the shutters 
closed, which has the double effect of keeping the light 
out and the darkness in. This may be slander, but his 
productions, it must be confessed, afford no satisfac- 
tory refutation of it. 

But be this as it may, we cannot but respect Mr. 
Norton for his readiness to oppose publicly what he 
holds to be mischievous speculation. Many others, 
who think with him, have in private circles denounced 
in no measured terms the men and the doctrines of 
what is termed the new school, but he is almost the 
only one who has had the manliness to bring his charg- 
es before the public, and in a tangible shape. He is 
almost the only one in this neighborhood, who has 
been willing to come out publicly in defence of the old 
school, and to give the advocates of the new an oppor- 
tunity to speak out in their own behalf. For the dis- 
position he has shown in this respect we thank him, 
and honor him as one who is furthering the cause of 
truth. Whether he has manifested the best spirit pos- 
sible, or given to the controversy the best possible 
direction, is another inquiry, and with which we do 
not at present concern ourselves. Certain it is, that 
he regards the questions at issue of a momentous char- 
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acter, and their right solution as of immense impor- 
tance to religion and morals. So far he is right, and 
should be commended for the stand he has taken. 

It is not easy to characterize in a word the new 
movement, the progress of which Mr. Norton and his 
friends would arrest. ‘The men who are affected by it 
are called by their opponents, Transcendentalists, and 
their doctrines are termed Transcendentalism. The 
movement is properly threefold ; philosophical, theo- 
logical, and political or social; and they who are affect- 
ed by it are in pursuit of a sound philosophy of the 
human mind, a just interpretation of man’s relations to 
his Maker, and with his brother. Their doctrines re- 
late to religion, philosophy, and liberty ; and on these 
three subjects, the new school and the old are at 
issue. 

How the name, Transcendentalist, came to be ap- 
plied to the members of this movement party, we are 
not informed. They did not themselves assume it, nor 
does it with any justice describe them. They differ 
widely in their opinions, and agree in little except in 
their common opposition to the old school. They do 
not swear by Locke, and they recognise no authority 
in matters of opinion but the human mind, whether 
termed the reason with some of them, or the soul with 
others. They have all felt that our old catechisms 
need revision, and that our old systems of philosophy 
do not do justice to all the elements of human nature, 
and that these systems can by no means furnish a solid 
basis for belief in God, much less in Christianity. 
Here is the amount of their agreement. Some of them 
embrace the Transcendental philosophy, some of them 
reject it, some of them ignore all philosophy, plant them- 
selves on their instincts, and wait for the huge world 
to come round to them. Some of them read Cousin, 
some Goethe and Carlyle, others none at all. Some 
of them reason, others merely dream. No single term 
can describe them. Nothing can be more unjust to 
them, or more likely to mislead the public than to 
lump them all together, and predicate the same things 
of them all. 
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It is against this movement party that Mr Norton and 
his friends direct their efforts, and that the pamphlet . 
under consideration is intended to bear. Mr. Norton 
characterizes it as the latest form of infidelity; the 
Princeton Reviewers labor to fix upon it the charges of 
impiety, atheism, pantheism, and that of being of a 
foreign origin. 

With regard to the last charge, we would suggest 
to our patriotic brethren that truth transcends both 
time and space, and if so be we have it, it matters 
little whether its first discoverer be a Frenchman, a 
Dutchman, or a Yankee. But in point of fact the 
charge is unfounded. Mr. Norton, in describing its 
character under a religious point of view, detailed what 
he supposed to be the opinions of Spinoza, Schleier- 
macher, De Wette, and Strauss; the Princeton Re- 
viewers, contemplating it more particularly under a 
philosophical point of view, think they describe it by 
giving an account of the speculations of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Cousin. But both are wrong. 
The movement is really of American origin, and the 
prominent actors init were carried away by it before 
ever they formed any acquaintance with French or Ger- 
man metaphysics ; and their attachment to the litera- 
tures of France and Germany is the effect of their 
connexion with the movement, not the cause. 

Moreover, there are no members of the movement 
party, who would adopt entirely the views of any one of 
the distinguished foreigners named. We are inquir- 
ing for ourselves, and following out the direction of 
our own minds, but willing to receive aid, let it come 
from what quarter it may. These distinguished for- 
eigners are not our masters, but our fellow disci- 
ples, and we feel under no special obligation to defend 
their opinions. We have nothing to do with Hegel, 
or Schelling, or Kant, or Cousin, any further than our 
own inquiries lead us to approve their speculations. 
We are aiming at truth, and believe that here, where 
thought is free, and the philosopher may tell his whole 
thought without any circumlocution or reticence, we 
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may attain to a purer philosophy than can be found in 
either France or Germany. Instead, then, of attempt- 
ing to check the movement by accounts of speculations 
elsewhere, Mr. Norton and the Reviewers would do well 
to confine themselves more closely to the actual state 
of thought, and the actual tendency of inquiry in our 
own community. 

The real aim of the Transcendentalist is to ascertain 
a solid ground for faith in the reality of the spiritual 
world. Their speculations have reference in the main 
to the grounds of human knowledge. Can we know 
anything? If so, how and what? Here is the real 
question with which they are laboring. Some of them 
ask this question without any ulterior views, merely 
for the sake of satisfying their own minds ; others ask 
it for the purpose of legitimating their religious be- 
liefs ; others still, that they may obtain a firm founda- 
tion for political freedom. This question is, as every 
philosopher knows, fundamental, and must be answer- 
ed before we can proceed scientifically in the con- 
struction of any system of religion, morals, or poli- 
tics. 

Mr. Norton seems to us to assume the negative of 
this question. He virtually, if not expressly, denies 
the reality of human knowledge. This is clearly im- 
plied in his Discourse on “ the Latest Form of Infidel- 
ity.’ “To the demand for certainty,” he says, “ let it 
come from what quarter it may, I answer, that I know 
of no absolute certainty beyond the limit of momentary 
consciousness, a certainty that vanishes the instant it 
exists, and is lost in the region of metaphysical doubt. 
Beyond this limit, absolute certainty, so far as human 
reason may judge, cannot be the privilege of any finite 
being. When we talk of certainty, a wise man will 
remember what he is, and the narrow bounds of his 
wisdom, and of his powers.” 

The light of consciousness is the general light of the 
reason. The power by which we know in the fact of 
consciousness, is the same with the power by which we 
know in general. The power by which I am conscious of 
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pain, joy, or grief, is precisely the power by which I know 
that I exist, that the external worid exists, that I am 
surrounded by beings that live and move, that there is 
a sun which shines over my head, and flowers that 
bloom at my feet. Now if this power be incapable of 
attaining to certainty in regard to facts which lie 
outside of me, it must, as it is the same in both 
cases, be incapable of attaining to certainty in regard 
to what is within me. Consciousness is nothing 
but our general power of intelligence, returning 
upon itself; and if we may not rely on this intelli- 
gence in relation to all the objects which come with- 
in its reach, then we have no right to rely on it in 
what we term consciousness. When, therefore, Mr. 
Norton denies certainty to everything except momen- 
tary consciousness, he does it on a ground fatal to all 
certainty. If we can be certain of nothing but mo- 
mentary consciousness, we cannot be certain of even 
that. Mr. Norton, then, in denying all other certain- 
ty, denies, if he did but know it, ali certainty. Then 
he denies the reality of human knowledge, and plunges 
into universal skepticism. 

Far be it from us, however, to intimate that Mr. Nor- 
ton consciously and intentionally adopts the skeptical 
doctrine, much less that he would go the whole length 
with Pyrrho, or Sextus Empiricus ; all we mean is that 
his language, if taken in its simple and literal sense, 
must carry him thus far. If he were a metaphysician, 
we should unquestionably hold him to his words ; but 
as he does not seem, in any of his writings which have 
fallen under our notice, to be capable of any sharp 
analysis of thought, much less of tracing out all the 
logical consequences of a general proposition, we are 
disposed to believe that he in his own mind intends 
nothing against the reality of human knowledge. But 
whatever be the actual extent to which he would carry 
his own skepticism, the philosophical system to which 
he is attached, affords, it is evident, no solid ground 
to religious faith. This system of philosophy, of which 
Locke is the greatest modern master, recognises in 
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man no power of knowing anything which transcends 
the senses, except the operations of our own minds. 
Adopting this system, Berkeley demonstrated but too 
easily the non-existence of the external world; and 
Hume, by showing that we can by no power we possess 
attain legitimately to the idea of cause, opened the door 
to universal skepticism. Condillac and the French 
philosophes, by taking it up in relation to its account 
of the origin of human knowledge, struck out of ex- 
istence all spiritual beings, and of course all religion, 
and with it all foundation for morals. 

It is this fact which has led our Transcendentalists to 
rejectit. They felt, if that philosophy was to be adopt- 
ed as the last word of the reason, that faith and reason 
must be forever irreconcilable, and that no man could 
be religious but at the expense of his logic. The 
senses are merely the medium through which we be- 
come acquainted with the facts of the external world. 
They demand in the soul, distinct from themselves, 
a power to recognise, to perceive the objects they pre- 
sent. Now, if this power be denied, all knowledge 
must be denied. ‘This power the old philosophy has 
denied by representing the mind prior to the affection 
of the senses as a mere blank sheet. 

Furthermore, if all our ideas come through the 
senses, we can have no idea of anything which tran- 
scends them. God, all the objects of the spiritual 
world, in as much as they confessedly are not objects 
of the senses, must then be absolutely inconceivable. 
Add, if you will, to the senses reflection, and you do 
not help the matter. Reflection can add nothing but 
itself to the materials furnished by the senses, and 
reasoning can deduce from those materials only what 
is contained in them. ‘The spiritual is not contain- 
ed in them, and therefore cannot be deduced from 
them. 

This the Transcendentalists have seen and felt. 
They have therefore looked into the consciousness, 
examined human nature anew, to see if they could not 
find in man the power of recognising and of knowing 
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objects which transcend the reach of the senses. This 
power they profess to have discovered. They claim 
for man the power, not of discovering, but of know- 
ing by intuition the spiritual world. According to 
them objects of religious faith are not merely objects 
believed on testimony, but objects of science, of which 
we may have a true inward experience of which we 
may have a direct and immediate knowledge, as much 
so as of the ideas or sensations of our own minds. 
We may know that God exists as positively, as cer- 
tainly, as we may know that we feel hunger or thirst, 
joy or grief. 

Are the Transcendentalists right in this? If not, 
they allege, then is there for man nothing which de- 
serves the name of knowledge, because the denial of the 
power to perceive directly spiritual truth, involves the 
denial of the power to perceive any truth whatever. Here 
is the real matter in dispute between the old school and 
the new, Here is the real question at issue. As yet 
this question has been considered principally in rela- 
tion to the evidences of Christianity. Mr. Norton’s 
doctrine, as he applies it to these evidences, we con- 
fess, appears to us not only to deny all grounds of 
faith in Christianity, but to involve the universal skep- 
ticism we have charged him with in his general sys- 
tem of philosophy. But without insisting too strenu- 
ously on this, we must maintain that, by denying the 
power for which the Transcendentalists contend, he 
puts us out of the condition of having any grounds 
for faith in Christianity. We say this with deliberation, 
and with a full knowledge of the serious charge it in- 
volves against Mr. Norton, and we say it from a 
full and settled conviction of its truth, not for the 
idle purpose of retorting a charge which he has rashly 
brought against us and our friends. 

According to Mr. Norton the truths of religion 
are never, properly speaking, revealed to the human 
mind. What is revealed, is when revealed known. 
If the truths of religion were revealed to us we 
should then know them, and know them to be truths 
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as much as we do any other truths. But he denies us 
the power to know them. “There can be,’ he says 
in his Discourse, “no intuition, no direct perception 
of the truth of Christianity.”” He then asserts posi- 
tively, that the truth of Christianity is and can be no 
object of human knowledge. It is not demonstrable 
but merely probable. All that we can know about it 
is, that some being alleged to be miraculously endow- 
ed, and who may therefore be supposed to know, as- 
serts it. On the most favorable supposition, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Mr. Norton’s Discourse, all that 
we can know is, that this miraculously endowed being 
has asserted the truth of Christianity, that he has as- 
serted the reality of the objects of the Christian’s 
faith; but we cannot know the altogether more impor- 
tant fact, that these objects do actually exist. If this 
being be worthy of credit, these objects exist, but 
if he be not worthy of credit, we have and can 
have no evidence whether they really exist or not. 
We cannot then at best know God, but merely that 
an extraordinary being has declared that a God 
clothed with certain attributes, off somewhere in the 
depths of the unknown, does actually exist ; and that 
this extraordinary being has given us probable reasons 
for believing that he himself is worthy to be believed. 

To this we object that it is contrary to the express 
declaration of the very witness, Mr. Norton introduces 
as worthy of all reliance. Jesus says, “the pure in 
heart shall see God; ”’ “ this is eternal life to know thee 
the only true God;” “if any man will do his will he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself ;”’ “we know what we wor- 
ship.” These declarations plainly teach that the 
truth of Christianity, though it might need to be su- 
pernaturally revealed, is nevertheless, when revealed, 
an object of knowledge. If Jesus, on whose sole au- 
thority Mr. Norton relies, be worthy of credence, as 
he contends, then by the mouth of his own witness is he 
proved to be wrong in placing the truth of Christianity 
beyond the limits of human knowledge. 
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If Mr. Norton be right in representing the truths 
of relgion as matters transcending human know- 
ledge, it follows that we can assert them and believe 
in them only on the authority of the miraculous being 
supposed. ‘This being must be miraculously endow ed, 
or else he himself could know no more of the matter 
than ordinary mortals, and therefore could speak 
with no more authority. Hence, we are driven to the 
necessity of declaring miracles the sole evidence pos- 
sible of Christianity. In accordance with this fact is 
Mr. Norton’s definition of faith in Christianity. By 
faith in Christianity he does not understand faith in 
the truths of religion, but in the fact of their miracu- 
lous assertion. “ By a belief in Christianity,’ he says 
in his Discouse, “ we mean a belief that Christianity 
is a revelation by God of the truths of religion; and 
that the divine authority of him whom God raised up 
to speak to us in his name was attested by miraculous 
displays of his power.”” This definition is worthy of 
note, for it is the key to Mr. Norton’s whole system. 
It does not represent belief in Christianity to be be- 
lief in the truths of religion themselves, but in the 
fact that these truths were revealed, or more properly, 
asserted, by the authority of God, and that he who as- 
serted them established his right to speak in the name 
of God by the performance of miracles. It 1s simply 
a belief that certain doctrines have been asserted by a 
teacher divinely commissioned, and that the divine 
commission of this teacher was attested by miracu- 
lous displays of God’s power. ‘The whole definition 
is therefore based on the hypothesis, that it is not the 
truths of religion themselves that we believe, but the 
mere fact that they have been miraculously asserted. 

The Transcendentalists would define belief in Chris- 
tianity somewhat differently. They would say, by a 
belief in Christianity, we mean a belief in the truths, 
in the reality of the spiritual objects, which Jesus 
Christ revealed; and now that these truths are reveal- 
ed, brought to light, we may have a direct perception 
of them, may know them, and therefore receive them 
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without reference to the authority or endowments of 
him who first revealed them. While therefore they 
would not hesitate to acknowledge Jesus as the one 
who was divinely commissioned to reveal these truths, 
they would claim for themselves now, in the actual 
state of Humanity, the ability to perceive them and to 
know immediately, by intuition, by a mere looking 
upon them, that they are truths. | 

Here is the fundamental difference between Mr. 
Norton and the Transcendentalists, on this question 
of the evidences of Christianity. And here may be 
seen the nature and importance of the controversy 
which has for some time been going on between him, 
and the Rev. George Ripley of this city. Mr. Ripley 
no more than Mr. Norton denies the supernatural ori- 
gin of Christianity. He admits that Jesus was su- 
pernaturally endowed, and therefore that his existence 
was amiracle. He also admits that the miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament were actually wrought. 
The question at issue between the two is not as to the 
fact of the miracles. Mr. Norton, as we have seen, de- 
nies that the truths of religion can themselves be 
known, and asserts that they must therefore be taken 
on the authority of the teacher, which authority could 
be attested by miracles only; Mr. Ripley does not 
question the authority of the teacher, nor the fact that 
miracles attest that authority, but simply contends 
that we may have, now that they are revealed, a di- 
rect perception of the truths of religion and there- 
fore a means of knowing that they are truths in- 
dependent of the authority of the teacher. Mr. Nor- 
ton asserts that we can at best know only the fact, 
that the teacher is divinely commissioned, from which 
itis fair to infer the truth of what he taught; Mr. 
Ripley maintains that we may know by direct percep- 
tion, by actual experience, the truths themselves, that 
what the teacher taught is true, without being under 
the necessity of inferring it from the fact that the 
teacher was divinely commissioned, 

The difference between the two is very great, and 
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the advantages are altogether on Mr. Ripley’s side. 
On Mr. Norton’s ground Christianity can be sustained 
only by means of those historical proofs, that sustain 
the miracles by which the authority of the teacher is at- 
tested. These historical proofs, Mr. Norton himself 
admits, do not amount to certainty. But this objection 
he seeks to obviate by contending that certainty is 
not for such beings as we are. In order to show that 
these proofs are sufficient, he denies us the capacity to 
know, and apparently without reflecting that just in 
proportion as he diminishes our capacity of knowing 
he necessarily diminishes the value of of his proofs. 
If we can be certain of nothing, we of course cannot 
be certain that his historical proofs amount to any- 
thing. Nevertheless he contends, that the historical 
proofs amount to a high degree of probability, and that 
this is all we can aspire to in any case, except that of 
momentary consciousness. But, if he can be certain 
of nothing but momentary consciousness, as he says, 
how can he be certain that these proofs amount even 
to a probability ? But we will pass over this. On his 
own hypothesis, the truth of Christianity is not a cer- 
tainty but a probability. But it is a probability that 
rests on historical testimony. It can then be a proba- 
bility only to those who can avail themselves of that 
testimony. This everybody knows is but a small por- 
tion of mankind. His doctrine, then, not only deprives 
us of all certain evidence of the certain truth of Chris- 
tianity, but declares that the great mass of mankind are 
absolutely disinherited by their Maker, placed out of 
the condition of ever ascertaining for themselves even 
the probable truth of that which they must believe, 
or have no assurance of salvation. They are placed 
entirely at the mercy of the learned few, and the Gos- 
pel which was glad tidings to the poor can be glad 
tidings only to the erudite. 

Mr. Ripley’s doctrine, on the contrary, rescues the 
mass from the power of the learned few, and places 
the truth of Christianity within the reach of every 
man. Few only of our race are able to judge of the 
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pretensions of an authorized teacher, to sift the tes- 
timony of history, balance probabilities and decide 
for themselves, whether the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament were actually wrought or not, or if 
wrought that they establish the divine authority of 
the teacher; but all are capable of judging of the 
doctrine itself, whether it be of God or not. The un- 
lettered ploughman by this is placed, so far as the evi- 
dences of his religious faith are concerned, on a level 
with the most erudite scholar or the profoundest phi- 
losopher. Christianity by this is adapted to the 
masses, and fitted to become an universal religion. 
Its evidence is simplified, and the necessity of relying 
on an authorized teacher superseded. It recognises a 
witness within the soul that testifies for God, and 
gives us the grounds of a living faith in his being and 
his providence, in his love and his mercy. It destroys 
the very foundation of a sacerdotal caste, and saves 
Humanity from ecclesiastical domination. It paves 
the way for universal freedom, for every man to become 
a priest anda king, and gives assurance that the pro- 
phets did not merely dream in foretelling the approach 
of a time, when we shall not “teach every man his 
neighbor and every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord; for all shall know him from the least to the 
greatest.” 

But this is not all. Mr. Norton’s doctrine is not 
only exposed to the objections we have stated, but in 
reducing the evidences of Christianity to miracles 
alone, he destroys the value of the evidence of the 
miracles themselves. He resorts to miracles because 
we have no power to know God immediately, by direct 
perception. But if we cannot know God of ourselves, 
we cannot know of ourselves what is or is not divine. 
How then can we know that this teacher, on whom 
we rely, is divinely commissioned? By the miraculous 
displays of God’s power which accompanied his min- 
istry ? But before these displays of power can at- 
test his divine commission, they must be known to 


be from God. We know that they are displays of 
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God’s power only because we detect the finger of 
God in them. But if we know nothing of God, how 
can we know that what we term his finger really is his ? 
Miracles are known to be from God, only because they 
bear on their face the marks of the Divinity; but in 
order to know that these marks are marks of the Di- 
vinity, we must have some previous knowledge of God, 
or some intuitive power of recognising him. Whence 
obtain we this knowledge ? If, as Mr. Norton says, there 
can be no intuition, no direct perception, no knowl- 
edge of God but by a supernatural revelation, made 
by an authorized teacher, whose authority is attested 
by miracles, we of course can know nothing of God until 
we receive the revelation, and that revelation we must 
not use until we have authenticated it. But we cannot 
authenticate it till we have established the fact, that the 
miracles which accompany it are displays of his power. 
But this cannot be done without some knowledge of 
God, and knowledge of God we have not till we have 
done it. 

Mr. Norton, unconsciously no doubt, assumes in 
his argument the very intuitive power that he de- 
nies. He doubtless takes it for granted that any 
man on seeing a miracle may determine whether it be 
of God or not. ‘The miracle then finds man in pos- 
session of a certain amount of knowledge of God. 
Whence did he obtain this knowledge of God? Not 
by a supernatural revelation, for that revelation itself 
would be a miracle, and there would be the same dif- 
ficulty in determining the fact that it is a display oi 
God’s power, that there would be in the case of any 
other miracle. Then this knowledge must be intui- 
tive. There must be in man the capacity to recognise 
God whenever he presents himself, to know that it is 
he as soon as he appears. In order then to sus- 
tain his own doctrine, Mr. Norton must resort to the 
transcendental element of human nature, and accept 
the power which he denies. But he denies this power 
in so many words. ‘Then he denies the basis of his 
own scheme of evidence, and puts himself out of the 
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condition to establish the fact, that the miracles are 
displays of God’s power, and then out of the condi- 
tion to establish the divine authority of the teacher; 
and therefore out of the condition of being able on his 
own ground of adducing any evidence at all of the 
truth of Christianity. 

This result is inevitable, and is strictly logical. Mr. 
Norton begins by denying all certainty, by denying at 
least our capacity to know God intuitively, that is, 
by seeing him. And because we want this capacity, 
he alleges that miracles are the only possible proofs of 
Christianity. But wanting this capacity, we cannot 
detect that element of the Divinity in the miracles 
without which they would be no attestation of the 
authority of him who speaks to us in the name of 
God. ‘The miracles then are no evidences. ‘Then 
we have no evidences of Christianity. Then are we, 
following Mr. Norton, plunged into the depths of re- 
ligious skepticism. Mr. Norton is said by his friends 
to be an able logician; we will thank him to point 
out a flaw in this reasoning. Nay, more than this ; we 
call upon him to do it, or else to admit that he has 
rashly assumed the responsibility of a teacher. 

But with what face can Mr. Norton, defending as 
he does doctrines which leave us no foundation for 
faith, bring the charge of infidelity against his neigh- 
bors ? How dares he, denying as he does all certainty 
but that of momentary consciousness, to denomi- 
nate their doctrines “ ‘The latest Form of Infidelity.” 
How can he be certain, if he can be certain of noth- 
ing but momentary consciousness, that their doctrines 
are not a true expression of Christianity? If he 
must needs be a skeptic, let him forbear to assume the 
airs of a dogmatist. He should remember “the nar- 
row bounds of his wisdom and of his powers,” and be 
modest. : 

Now it is against this skepticism, so fatal to all 
scientific progress, and to the growth of all that is 
generous and noble in human nature, that Transcenden- 
talism protests. It claims for man the power of know- 
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ing, and especially of knowing the truth of that relig- 
ion which God revealed to us by his Son, and on which 
depend the hopes of the race for progress here and 
of the soul for a heaven hereafter. Is it to be 
stigmatized as the latest form of Infidelity for this ? 
Does Mr. Norton think that he shall succeed in 
making it believed, that the way to establish one’s 
claims to be a believer, is to deny that the human mind 
can know aught of that which it professes to believe ? 
and that the way to incur the reproach of infidelity 
is to assert the capacity of the human soul to know 
the truths of religion? He denies us this capacity ; 
but we trust he does not propose to set himself up as 
a type of the race. Admit, if he insist upon it, that 
he wants this capacity, he cannot be certain that 
others have it not ; and if they assert that they have it, 
he is bound upon his own principles to believe them ; 
for he labors hard in the Notes to his Discourse to 
show that belief on testimony, or on the authority of 
others, is the most rational belief in the world. 


Having made these remarks on the characteristic 
differences between the Transcendentalists and their 
opponents, the principal question at issue between 
them, and the particular controversy in connexion 
with which the pamphlet before us has been put forth, 
we turn now to an examination of the pamphlet it- 
self. 

The pamphlet before us is, as we have said, a mere 
reprint of a couple of articles, which appeared some 
months since in the Princeton Review, an old-school 
Presbyterian journal, published, we believe, in Phila- 
delphia. The first essay is headed Transcendentalism ; 
the second, The latest Form of Infidelity, and is in part 
taken up with a notice of the controversy between Mr. 
Norton and Mr. Ripley, of which we have already 
spoken, and the remainder with an account of the 
philosophical school of Hegel. The part relating to 
the controversy, Mr. Norton has prudently suppressed. 
It contained some severe censures on himself, which 
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he could hardly be expected to republish. The part 
which speaks of the Hegelian school, is made up 
chiefly of extracts from the writings of Leo and 
Hengstenberg, violent opponents of that school, and 
at best, of no great authority. This second essay 
therefore will claim but a small share of our attention. 

The first essay is the abler of the two, and alto- 
gether the more important. It is evidently written 
by a man of considerable power and some reading; 
though by one who does not appear to be gifted with 
any remarkable philosophical insight. He frankly avows 
in the outset, that he does not comprehend the systems 
he declaims against. This avowal is honorable to his 
candor, but it was altogether needless. He is unac- 
customed to that sharp analysis of thought, without 
which no philosophical system, whatever its merits, 
can be intelligible. He moreover takes up the sys- 
tems he warns us against, from the theological point 
of view, instead of the philosophical, and writes, we 
are sorry to say, as the priest, and not as the philoso- 
pher. 

The writer in question has a great dislike to our 
New England. He thinks New England is a cold, hy- 
perborean region, on which the sun rarely shines, and 
into the hearts of whose people no warmth ever pene- 
trates. He holds our philosophy and our theology in 
light esteem, and charges upon them most of the 
dangers he apprehends from the prevalence of Tran- 
scendentalism. This is severe. New England is 
somewhat rough we admit, and her climate is not the 
mildest in the world; but she rests upon a granite 
foundation, and is tolerably well satisfied with herself, 
and not much accustomed to envy her neighbors their 
superior advantages. Her letters, religion, and phi- 
losophy speak for themselves, and ask no defence 
at the hands of her sons. She institutes no compari- 
sons, and shrinks from none. She has labored to do 
what she could for- moral and intellectual progress ; 
but if she find that some other section of our com- 
mon country has done more for mankind than she has, 
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she will not feel humbled, but “thank God and take 
courage.” 

The Reviewer jumbles together in the same category, 
men and systems, of nearly opposite tendencies. 
Through the whole of his essay there is a singular 
confusion of ideas. In condemning what he calls the 
New England philosophy, he assumes as his own the 
very doctrine it is the great design of his essay to de- 
ery. Though professedly a follower of “ the immortal 
Locke,” he adopts a philosophy which Locke’s doc- 
trine repudiates. Speaking of utilitarianism, he says, 
“The system runs counter to nature. Reason about 
it as you will, the soul cannot Jet so monstrous an error 
lie next to itself; the heart will throb forth its innate 
tendency, and conscience assert its prerogative. Nor 
will men believe concerning virtue any more than con- 
cerning truth, that it has no foundation but its ten- 
dency to happiness; even though such. tendency be 
as justly predicable of the one as of the other. The 
very consideration of what is involved in the monosyl- 
lable ought, is sufficient to bring before any man’s con- 
sciousness the sense of a distinction between virtue 
and utility, between that which it is prudent to do, and 
that which it is right to do.”” This is sound doctrine; 
but we would thank the writer to inform us how it can 
be legitimated on Locke’s philosophy, or without adopt- 
ing the order of thought condemned as Transcenden- 
tal. 

But this is not all; we not only find him adopting 
the deductions of one system as belonging to another 
which repudiates them, and rejecting the very philo- 
sophy without which he cannot substantiate his own 
doctrines, but we find him lumping together men who 
have scarcely anything in common, and bringing the 
same sweeping charges against them all. According 
to him Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, Cole- 
ridge, Carlyle, and Emerson belong to the same school, 
and advocate virtually the same philosophy. This is 
about as scientific as it would be for a naturalist to 
class man and all species of animals under the gene- 
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ral term animal, and to predicate the same things 
of them all, without recognising any specific differences 
among them. It is even worse than this; for up to a 
certain point the naturalist would be justified in his 
proceeding ; but the individuals named are so far from 
being all of the same school, that some of them are 
not even philosophers; Carlyle and Emerson, for in- 
stance, regular declaimers against all philosophizing, 
as was their common master Goethe. A writer who 
shows in the outset such entire want of discrimination, 
forfeits in advance the confidence of his readers, and 
destroys all the weight they might otherwise attach to 
his judgment. 

The Reviewer has not only erred in confounding 
men of such opposite tendencies as Kant and Hegel, 
in the same school, but also in representing the Amer- 
ican T'ranscendentalists as the mere off-shoots of the 
German. He would check the Transcendental move- 
ment at home, by detailing what he supposes to be 
the errors of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 
Now he ought to know that very few among us have 
studied these distinguished German writers, and that 
none among us are their followers. Admit Kant’s 
philosophy ended in ideal skepticism, Fichte’s in a 
pure egoism, Schelling’s in pantheism, and Hegel’s in 
absolute nihilism, what is that to us? We are not 
answerable for their errors, nor in any way responsible 
for their speculations. We stand on our own feet; we 
philosophize for ourselves, and claim the right to be 
judged according to our own works. 

The account which the Reviewer gives of the Ger- 
man philosophy is meagre, and so far as our informa- 
tion extends, far from being correct. It is altogether 
one-sided, and given in the narrow spirit of the sect- 
arian priest, and not in the liberal spirit of the catholic 
philosopher. Words, used by the author in a philosophic 
and systematic sense, are taken by the Reviewer in a 
loose, indeterminate, theological sense, and irreligion 
is made to appear, where but for his ignorance he might 
have discovered the most reverential piety. But we 
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do not fzel ourselves called upon to defend the Ger- 
mans here accused. We do not arrange ourselves 
among their followers. ‘Their philosophy does not 
satisfy us, and while we respect it, we do not adopt it. 
Moreover, to do anything like justice to the School of 
Kant and Fichte, and that of Schelling and Hegel, 
would require much more space than we have now at 
ourcommand. So far, then, as they are concerned, we 
shall leave for the present the charges preferred 
against them without any formal answer. 

But in what is alleged against Cousin, and some in- 
dividuals in our own community, we feel a much deeper 
interest. We have taken some pains to set before our 
countrymen the distinctive features of Cousin’s philoso- 
phy, and to that philosophy, to a certain extent, we have 
on more occasions than one given in our own adhesion. 
We are therefore called upon to admit the charges 
preferred, or else in justice to him and to ourselves to 
attempt their refutation. 

The Reviewer condemns Transcendentalism, as he 
supposes it to be represented by Cousin, not in itself, 
not because it is false, but because in its applications 
it runs, or is supposed to run, athwart his own theo- 
logical prejudices. But this, though it may do very 
well for a man who probably pledged himself to abide 
by a certain creed, before he had even begun his in- 
quiries after truth, will by no means answer for the 
philosopher. Philosophy in the person of Des Cartes 
asserted her independence on theology, to which she 
had been enslaved through all the middle ages, and 
she will not consent to be in bondage again. She is 
free, and pursues her own method, and proclaims her 
own conclusions, without leave asked or accepted of 
theology. The theologian is bound by the letter, and 
must conform to a prescribed formula; but the phi- 
losopher penetrates beneath the letter and sits in 
judgment on the formula itself. ‘The theologian be- 
gins by laying down certain doctrines, which are taken 
without examination, and which must bound and 


rule his philosophy; the philosopher begins not by 
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laying down what must be believed, but by inquir- 
ing what is true. He takes the torch of truth and 
goes forth into the dark night to see what he can see, 
and what he sees he reports as he sees it. ‘The pos- 
tulates of the theologian are not ultimate enough 
for him, and he claims the right, instead of making 
them the limits of his inquiries, to make his inquir- 
ries the test of their truth. This he claims for philo- 
sophy, and this the Reviewer must bear in mind, if he 
wishes his warnings to be heeded by philosophers. It 
is too late to attempt with any prospect of success to 
bring the human mind again into bondage to the priest- 
hood. We accept and reverence religion not because 
our fathers did, nor because the clergy enjoin it, but 
because by the right exercise of our intelligence 
we demonstrate it to be true. ‘To this the world must 
come ; and on this condition only can there be any well 
grounded hope of a religious future. If your theolo- 
gies cannot abide the test of philosophy, so much 
the worse for them and for you. We shall not refrain 
from philosophizing on that account. If you seek to 
deter us by calling us infidels, you will injure your- 
selves rather than us. Inquiry is going abroad, and 
you cannot check it, if you would. As an “ overflowing 
scourge” it will sweep away every “ refuge of lies,” 
and woe to you who seek to withstand it; ye are 
but so many dead men, and ye will be ground to pow- 
der. 

The principal charges brought by the Reviewer 
against the philosophy which he represents the Tran- 
scendentalists as advocating, or which he fears will 
become prevalent in this country, are those of atheism, 
pantheism, egoism, and fatalism. Before proceeding 
to consider the validity of these charges, we must de- 
fine what we understand by them. 

Atheism, if we rightly apprehend it, is a denial 
of the infinite, and the sinking of the idea of unity in 
that of mere totality. The atheist sees things only in 
their diversity and their multiplicity. He recognises 
no common bond which connects them, no unity 
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which underlies them. To him the universe is merely 
a vast assemblage of particulars, suggesting, it may 
be, an idea of totality, but never of unity. He can 
therefore perceive no cause which produces it, no 
substance which is its uniform, permanent, and un- 
changing ground, and of which its various phenomena 
may be regarded as the accidents; and consequently 
he can perceive no God. Literally, then, the atheist is 
one who sinks God in the universe. 

Pantheism is the reverse of atheism. It originates 
in the exclusive contemplation of the infinite. The 
pantheist takes little note of things in their diversity 
and multiplicity, but views them almost exclusively in 
their unity and identity. He fixes his mind upon what 
is unchanging and permanent, and not on what is mu- 
table and fleeting, in the phenomena of the universe, 
— on the original ground, the indestructible essence, 
and not on the phenomena themselves ; and thus gradu- 
ally comes to view all things as one indissoluble whole, 
proceeding from the same source, and preserving 
ever their unity and identity, however far they may 
seem to diverge from it. Pantheism is therefore the 
assertion of the absolute unity and identity of what- 
ever is. As atheism sinks God in nature, so pantheism 
sinks nature inGod. Atheism sees no God; pantheism 
sees nothing but God. Atheism is the exaggeration 
of a worldly philosophy; pantheism of a religious 
philosophy. Pantheism is the error of a soul devout to 
excess. Pantheists are individuals who are so filled 
with the idea of God, so struck with his unity, eterni- 
ty, all-sufficiency, and omnipresence, that they have 
eyes for nothing else; they are so impressed with the 
reality and absoluteness of his existence, that all 
else appears to them as unreal, as mere shadow or 
apparition. Consequently pantheism prevails most in 
religious epochs and countries. ‘The Eastern world is 
remarkable for its warm devotional spirit ; and as we 
should expect, pantheism, it is said, is there almost 
universally prevalent. Of European countries in mod- 
ern times, Germany is the most devout, and there, 
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more than in any other European country, does pan- 
theism obtain. 

Egoism results from an exclusive attention to the 
phenomena of the will. The facts of human nature 
may be arranged under three fundamental faculties, 
sensibility, reason, and activity or will. Exclusive 
contemplation of the phenomena of sensibility leads 
to atheism ; exclusive contemplation of the phenomena 
of reason leads to pantheism; exclusive contempla- 
tion of the phenomena of activity or the will leads to 
egoism. The will, which is our proper personality, 
has to a certain extent a real creative force; a certain 
portion of the phenomena of consciousness are facts 
of our own creating. We can also exert great con- 
trol over the world round and about us. The landscape 
wears ever the hue of our own souls, and from us is 
projected the beauty we see’ in the flowering earth, 
and the starry heavens. Then, who knows the might 
of the human will, which has quailed not before the 
proudest tyrant, and bent not before persecution and 
death? Who can tell what shall be able to withstand 
the omnipotence of “I will”’? Nor is this all: with- 
out the assent of the will there can be no fact of 
knowledge. In every act of intelligence the will in- 
tervenes. From this the inference is not unnatural, 
that the intelligence is a property of the will or per- 
sonality. We then proceed to predicate knowledge of 
ourselves. It is we that know, our proper personality 
that knows. The proper personality, or the Mg, is 
identical with the will. To know, then, is an act of 
the will. We know, then, but what we will to know, and 
know precisely as we will to know. If the power to 
know bea mere property of the will or persosality, 
then it is subjective. The attribute cannot go beyond 
its subject. Then our intelligence cannot extend be- 
yond our own personality. Then we can know noth- 
ing except what pertains to our personality. Then 
all the objects of our knowledge are merely our own 
personality, or the mz and its accidents, taking itself 
at once as both subject and object. The external 
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world which we seem to see, all that which we regard 
as the NoT-mE, is merely the me projected. Then 
so far as we can know there is nothing in existence, but 
the I, or mer, and its accidents. This is egoism, 
and perhaps is that to which Mr. Norton’s doctrine, 
that we can be certain of nothing but momentary con- 
sciousness, might be reduced. As atheism sinks God 
in nature, as pantheism sinks nature in God, so egoism 
sinks both God and nature in man. 

Now, is the Transcendental Philosophy, if that be 
the name preferred, as represented by Cousin, justly 
chargeable with the error of either of these systems ? 
If it denies the infinite, then it is justly chargeable 
with atheism ; if it denies the finite, then it is justly 
chargeable with pantheism ; if it sees the finite and the 
infinite only in the human personality, then it is justly 
chargeable with egoism. How stands the case? 

That Cousin does not deny the infinite is certain’ 
He contends for the idea of the infinite as one of 
the original elements of reason; he therefore can- 
not be an atheist. He also admits the idea of the 
finite, which he represents as also an original and funda- 
mental element of reason. He cannot then be a 
pantheist. These ideas in his philosophy are repre- 
sented as connected by a third, that of their relation. 
This idea of relation is the idea of cause, the element 
of personality, activity or will. But this element of 
human nature he carefully distinguishes from reason 
and sensibility ; and as he recognises an impersonal 
element in these last, he cannot be an egoist. This, to 
those who fully understand the matter, is amply sufh- 
cient to exonerate Cousin’s philosophy from the 
charges the Reviewer brings against what he terms 
Transcendentalism ; but as the matter is important, 
and by no means the plainest in the world, we may do 
well not to dismiss it without some further remarks. 

Whoever undertakes to construct a system of the 
universe with a single principle, will be sure to con- 
struct a system at war with common sense. If he 
undertake it with the idea of the finite alone, he will 
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leave out God; with the infinite alone, he will leave 
out nature; with that of our own personal activity, 
he will leave out both God and nature. But common 
sense always holds on to the threefold existence, the 
existence of God, of nature, and of man. The hu- 
man race believes and always has believed in all three. 
It never confounds God with nature, nor nature with 
God, nor God and nature withman. In its eyes all 
three are real existences, not mere illusions; and dis- 
tinct, not identical, although inseparable. 

Now this faith of the human race most philosophers 
destroy by attempting to reduce all the phenomena of 
consciousness to a single principle; but Cousin saves 
it by recognising three original fundamental faculties 
of human nature, not resolvable one into another, and 
beyond which analysis in this direction cannot go. 
These three faculties correspond to the threefold faith 
we have pointed out. ‘They are reason, sensibility,’ 
and activity. ‘Through the medium of reason we at- 
tain to the conception of God, through sensibility to 
that of external nature, and through activity to that 
of our own personal existence. According to this 
psychology, to deny the existence of either God, na- 
ture, or man, is to do violence to human consciousness. 

We pass from psychology to ontology, from the idea 
to being, by the aid of the reason, which reveals itself 
to us as impersonal and objective. Reason is the only 
authority we have for the certainty we feel in momen- 
tary consciousness. We must then deny its authority 
here, or else admit its authority when it declares itself 
to be impersonal and objective. Being impersonal 
and objective, it is as valid authority for what lies out 
of us, as for what transpires within us. But when we 
say the reason reveals to us this or that, it is but say- 
ing in other words, that we know this or that. The 
reason reveals to me my own existence; that is, I 
know that I exist; reason reveals to me a world of 
reality lying beyond me; that is, 1 know that such 
world exists. I have therefore as positive knowledge 
in relation to ontology, as I have in relation to psychol- 
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ogy. This, if we understand it, is Cousin’s doctrine. 
Now under what characters does reason reveal to 
us the reality which we profess to know by virtue of 
its light ? This is only asking in other words, under 
what relations does reason conceive of all exist- 
ences of which it professes to take cognizance? And 
this again is only asking, what are the fundamental 
ideas or conceptions of the reason? According to 
Cousin, the human reason conceives all things by virtue 
of two ideas. These two ideas embrace two correla- 
tive series of terms which may be variously expressed 
as one and many, unity and plurality, space and im- 
mensity, time and eternity, perfect and imperfect, ab- 
solute and relative, infinite and finite. But they may 
all be reduced to two terms, namely, the infinite and 
the finite. The human reason must conceive of all 
things which can be to it objects of conception, either 
as finite, or as infinite. 

Once more: the conceptions of the reason, accord- 
ing to Cousin, are not mere conceptions of a subjec- 
tive reason, and therefore of doubtful authority when 
transported into a region lying beyond the sphere of: 
consciousness ; nor are they entities, as some of the 
old Schoolmen are said to have contended; nor iden- 
tical with being, as Hegel teaches ; but they are con- 
ceptions furnished us by an impersonal, an absolute 
reason, and must therefore correspond to reality. 
These conceptions are conceptions of what actually 
exists. They reveal to us real existences ; no media- 
tor is necessary between them and the object conceived 
of; they are the mediator between the object and us. 
Consequently, when we have once established the fact, 
that the idea of the infinite is a conception of the 
reason, we have established the still more important 
fact, that the infinite really exists. So of the idea 
of the finite. When therefore reason is proved to 
possess two categories, the idea of the infinite, and 
that of the finite, according to Cousin, it is proved 
that both finite and infinite are realities. The idea of 
the infinite of course involves the idea of God; the 
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idea of the finite involves that of nature. God and 
nature then both exist. 

It must be borne in mind that we are not demon- 
strating the truth of this theory, nor detailing the 
reasons by which Cousin sustains it. We are merely 
Stating it for the purpose of showing, that whatever 
be its foundation in truth, it can be obnoxious to the 
charge neither of atheism nor of pantheism. To do 
this we have labored to show that the recognition of 
the infinite, the denial of which is atheism, and the 
recognition of the finite, the denial of which is 
pantheism, are fundamental in Cousin’s philosophy. 
By doing this, he escapes at least from the charges 
preferred by the Reviewer. 

Reason may be reduced to two categories, the idea 
of the infinite and that of the finite. These ideas 
are fundamental. They are original. They cannot be 
derived one from the other, nor is one reduceable 
to the other. But reason does not merely conceive 
of the infinite and of the finite. Its conceptions bear 
a certain relation to each other. It gives us the infi- 
nite and finite, not merely as existing, but as bear- 
ing to each other the relation of cause and effect. In 
the actual development of reason the two ideas are 
correlative, and always go together ; but the reason al- 
ways conceives of unity as preceding variety, the in- 
finite as preceeding the finite, and as in fact produc- 
ing it. ‘This is the feature of Cousin’s philosophy we 
wish our readers to be careful not to overlook. 


** You cannot,” he says, ‘separate variety from unity, nor 
unity from variety, substance from phenomenon, nor phenome- 
non from substance. One is anterior to the other, but one is not 
without the other. They coexist necessarily. But how do 
they coexist? What is the mystery of this coexistence ? 
Unity is anterior to multiplicity. How then has it been able to 
admit multiplicity? Thought cannot admit one without the 
other; but in the real order, we have seen that one is anterior 
to the other. How then is effected this passage from unity 
to variety? Here is the fundamental vice of ancient and 
modern theories. Here alsois the vice of Kant’s theory. It 
places unity on one side and multiplicity on the other, in- 
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finite and finite in such an opposition that it is impossible to pass 
from the one to the other. A superior analysis resolves this 
contradiction. 

** We have identified all the second terms with each other ; 
we have also identified all the first terms. And what are these 
first terms? They are immensity, eternity, infinity, unity. 
We shall see one day how the Eleatic school, placing itself 
exclusively in this point of view, on the summit of immen- 
sity, eternity, being in itself, infinite substance, has defied every 
other school, in departing from thence, to be ever able to arrive 
at relative being, the finite, multiplicity ; and it has sported 
not a little with those who admit the existence of the world, 
which is after all only a huge multiplicity. The fundamental 
error of the Eleatic school comes from the fact, that, in all the 
first terms we have enumerated, it forgot one which equals all the 
others in certainty, and may claim the same authority, to wit, 
the idea of cause. Immensity or unity of space, eternity or 
unity of time, unity of numbers, unity of perfection, the ideal 
of all beauty, infinity, substance, being in itself, or the absolute, 
each is also a cause, not a relative, contingent, finite cause, but 
absolute cause. Now unity, substance, being absolute cause, 
it cannot but pass into act ; it cannot but develop itself. With 
merely being in itself, absolute substance without causality, the 
world is impossible. But if being in itself be absolute cause, cre- 
ation is not merely possible but necessary, and the world cannot 
but be. Take away the category of causality, which is of no 
importance to the superficial observer, from the collection of 
the others, and what do you do? You destroy the possibility 
of the creation of the world; for you would require unity 
alone to pass into variety, substance into phenomenon, the rela- 
tive to be drawn from the absolute. But the absolute is not 
the absolutum quid of the Scholastics, but absolute cause, which 
absolutely creates, absolutely manifests itself, and in develop- 
ing itself falls into the condition of all development, enters 
into variety, the imperfect, the finite, and produces all that 
we see around us.” * 


We have made this extract to show that Cousin 
does not attempt to construct a system of the universe 
by means of a single principle, which were to fall into 
absolute nihilism, or into atheism, or pantheism. By 
recognising the idea of the finite, the idea of the in- 
finite, and their relation in the character of cause and 


* Introduction a l’Histoire de la Philosophie. Legon IV. 
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effect, as first principles, he establishes a psychology 
broad enough to serve as a basis of an ontology which 
embraces the threefold existence of God, nature, 
and man, and therefore places himself in harmony 
with common sense and the universal faith of mankind. 
This he does, and, so far as we can see, in the only 
possible way there is of doing it. Shall he then be 
called an atheist or a pantheist ? 

God, according to Cousin, is not a mere unity, a 
dead unity, an abstraction, which is indivisible, and 
which cannot go out of itself; but a living unity, which 
developes itself in variety, in multiplicity. Cousin 
here escapes the pantheism of the ancient Eleatic 
school, represented by Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Zeno, and also the fundamental error of the Alexan- 
drian School, of which last some have regarded him as 
merely the continuator. 


** According to the Alexandrians,” he says, ‘the universal 
principle of things, God, is absolute unity, unity without any 
mixture, without any division with itself. Now absolute unity, 
so far forth as it is unity, is a unity which can have no attri- 
butes, qualities, or modifications ; for this would divide it. Its 
existence is then reduced to pure essence. But what! are 
we returned to the God of Parmenides, to the Eleatic unity, 
to that abstract unity, without attributes and without qualities, 
which indifferently becomes the spiritual substance of the hu- 
man soul, and the subject of all possible modifications of mat- 
ter, of a clod of earth, as of the soul of Cato? No, thanks to 
God, there is nothing of all this. According to the school of 
Alexandria, God is not pure essence ; he is also intelligence, 
absolute intelligence, that is, absolute as intelligence can be. 
For intelligence, reduced to its simplest expression, implies 
the intelligence of something, for example, of intelligence. 
Now here is already a distinction of subject in knowledge and 
of object. Such is the most simple expression of intelligence ; 
and such is in fact the Divine intelligence according to the Alex- 
andrians. ‘The God of the Alexandrians possesses in his sec- 
ond degree, in his second point of view, the attribute of intelli- 
gence. He possesses also another attribute. He must be conceiv- 
ed of as having in himself power, that power, that activity which 
is activity, which is a creative power. Here is the Alexandrian 
Trinity ; that is, God in himself, God as intelligence, and God 
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as power. We do not easily see what is wanting in this 
Theodicy. Nevertheless it contains a fundamental error. 

** God as intelligence admits in himself a division, for he can 
know only by taking himself as the object of his knowledge. 
The attribute of intelligence therefore necessarily introduces du- 
ality into the essence of the Divine unity, — the inseparable con- 
dition of all thought, the character of all consciousness. Either 
then is it necessary to resign ourselves to a God without con- 
sciousness, or to consent to duality in the primitive unity. More- 
over, God is power, productive power, only on the condition 
that he can produce without exhausting himself, produce indefi- 
nitely. Power then introduces into the agent, who possesses 
and exercises it, indefinite multiplicity. But the God of the 
Alexandrians had been laid down at first as an absolute unity. 
When therefore the Alexandrian philosophy very wisely adds 
to him intelligence and power, it adds duality and multiplicity 
to unity. I repeat it, intelligence and power necessarily en- 
gender duality and multiplicity. Now here is the principle of 
the whole error of the Alexandrian School. According to it, 
multiplicity, diversity, and duality, the beginning of diversity, 
are inferior to absolute unity. Whence it follows that God, as 
pure essence, as substance, is superior to God as cause, as in- 
telligence, and as power. From this it follows, in general, 
that power and action, intelligence and thought, are inferior to 
existence in itself, to absolute unity. Here is the principle of 
the whole error, the principle which has betrayed the Alexan- 
drians into all their aberrations. 

** But it is not true that unity is superior to duality and mul- 
tiplicity, even though duality and multiplicity should be derived 
from the unity to which they are attached. For what are du- 
ality and multiplicity produced by unity, if not the manifesta- 
tion of unity? A unity, which should not develop itself in 
duality and multiplicity, would be only an abstract unity. 
Now unity is either abstract, and then it is as if it were not, 
or it is real, and if real it cannot but develop itself in duality 
and multiplicity. If God is only being in itself, he is as if he 
were not; but if he really be, if he exist at once both as sub- 
stance and as cause, at once as essence and as intelligence and 
power, he cannot but develop himself. Now all develop- 
ment proceeds forth from unity, but does not dissolve it; it 

manifests it.” * 


The besetting sin of ancient philosophers, as well as 
of some modern philosophers, consists in representing 


* Cours de |’ Histoire de la Philosophie. Tome I. pp. 320-323. 
VOL. III. NO. III. 38 
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God, primarily, as mere essence, without quality or 
attribute; the dark inscrutable ground of being rather 
than actual being itself. From this pure essence, one 
and indivisible, it is impossible to get ‘at the idea of 
God as it exists in the common sense of mankind, 
and especially at the idea of creation. Whatever at- 
tributes we may subsequently clothe the Deity with, we 
must conceive of them as arbitrarily superinduced 
upon his being, not as constituting the essential ele- 
ments of his being itself. The Eleatics represented 
God as mere unity, as mere essence, one and indi- 
visible, without quality or attribute. They therefore 
admitted no creation, no world, nothing but God, who 
was as if he were not. ‘The Alexandrians also repre- 
sented God, as we have seen, in the first instance, as 
pure essence. But they went further, and clothed 
him with the attributes of intelligence and power. 
But these attributes were not essential, in their philo- 
sophy, to the idea of God. ‘They could and did con- 
ceive of God without them. ‘They were then not es- 
sential elements of the being of God. How then did 
it follow that he possessed them? Schelling seems to us 
to have fallen into the same error. God in the first 
instance is conceived of as pure essence, as absolute 
identity, as the dark ground of existence on which life 
may be traced, but which possesses, in itself, no attri- 
bute or quality. All you can say of him is that he is. 
Another view of God, indeed, presents him as living 
and as manifesting himself, in the real world and in 
the ideal, in two parallel lines. But how does Schel- 
ling pass from God as pure essence, to God as cause, 
as intelligence, manifesting himself in man and in na- 
ture? How does he demonstrate the existence of the 
attributes he predicates of God? All that is essential 
to God must be included in the primary conception of 
God. But intelligence and power, if we understand 
Schelling, are not included in this primary conception. 
Then they are not essential to the being of God. How 
then demonstrate that he possesses them ? 

If God be pure essence, he cannot be legitimately 
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regarded as intelligent. If he create, it must be un- 
consciously, without knowing either himself, or what 
he does. He becomes then a dark, blind necessity, 
from which the universe is fatally evolved. He then 
cannot bea person, and then nothing which corre- 
sponds to our idea of God. Furthermore, if he be mere 
essence, mere being, without attribute or quality, he 
cannot create. ‘There can be no creation, nor even an 
evolution of himself, for he contains nothing to be 
evolved. Unity multiplied by unity yields only unity. 
Then there can be no world; there can be nothing 
but God, who is himself practically reduced to nothing ; 
and we are virtually condemned to a system of absolute 
nihilism. For a being that possesses no quality, no 
attribute, and therefore can do nothing, differs in no 
respect from the negation of all being. Absolute Be- 
ing then becomes identical with absolute Nothing. 

To this result it is possible the speculations of 
Schelling and Hegel, under a certain aspect, may tend ; 
but this result, whatever the pamphlet before us may 
allege, can by no means be predicated of Cousin’s 
system. He avoids it, by denying that God is given 
in our primary idea of him as pure essence, as a mere 
abstract unity, to be subsequently conceived of as 
clothed with certain attributes. In his theodicy God 
is given in our primary idea of him, not only as abso- 
lute being, but also as absolute cause and absolute 
intelligence. Creative power is not an attribute of 
God, but God is himself, in his very essence, absolute 
cause ; intelligence is not merely an attribute of God, 
but God is absolute intelligence. Absolute cause, and 
absolute intelligence are the very essence of God. 
They are not then mere attributes of a being lying 
back of and above them, and which exists in all its 
entireness without them, on which they are superin- 
duced, or out of which they are evolved; but they are 
the essential elements of God himself. They are God, 
not in the second degree, as the Alexandrians taught, 
but God in the first degree. 

This distinction is altogether more important than 
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the Reviewer seems to have apprehended. By means 
of this distinction, the personality of God, and the 
creation of the world, the two truths which pantheism 
denies, are saved, and legitimately. What is in fact 
our idea of personality? Assuredly that of a free 
activity, conscious of itself and of what it does. A per- 
son must contain in itself the power of acting, and 
must know that it is itself and not another that acts. 
In other words, to our conception of personality, caus- 
ality and intelligence are essential. We regard our- 
selves as persons because we can act, create, or pro- 
duce, and do it consciously. Take away the conception 
of cause, the idea implied when we say, I will do it, 
or I will not do it, and we cease to be persons. ‘Take 
away the conception of intelligence, the consciousness, 
or capacity of knowing, that it is I myself who wills, 
and the full idea of personality, as common sense con- 
ceives it, is also taken away. Grant these two, and 
we are persons. Now God, according to Cousin, is ab- 
solute cause. Then he is an absolutely free activity. 
Then he possesses the first condition of personality. 
He is also absolute intelligence ; not merely absolutely 
intelligent, knowing all things, but he is absolute in- 
telligence, intelligence in itself. Then he must be 
conscious or self-knowing. He must know what he 
does, and that it is he himself who does it. He pos- 
sesses then the other condition of personality. As 
cause he creates, as intelligence he knows that he 
creates, and that it is he that does it. He must 
then create consciously, and therefore with intention, 
both knowing and willing what he does. Then he is, 
in the strictest sense of the word, a person, absolute 
personality. Be this true or false, it is the legitimate 
deduction from the principles of Cousin’s philosophy. 
He is not then to be charged with pantheism. His 
philosophy has no pantheistic tendency. - 

We are aware that it is thought by some that, though 
Cousin represents God as a cause, it is as a necessary 
cause, and not as a free, independent cause. We do 
not so understand him. A necessary cause, that is, a 
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necessary cause understood as the antithesis of a free 
cause, is a solecism. A cause is a cause only so far 
as it is‘free and independent. Iam a cause only to 
the extent to which Iam free. What Ido through a 
necessity imposed upon me, which I am not free to do 
or not to do, I do not; but the power or force ne- 
cessitating me does it. Now, that which necessitates 
and that which is necessitated cannot be one and the 
same. The being necessitated to act must be di- 
verse from the being or force necessitating. Now, to 
conceive of God as acting or creating under necessity, 
as a necessary cause in opposition to a free cause, is 
to conceive of him as only a secondary cause, and 
to suppose another cause lying back of him which ne- 
cessitates him. But God, in our primary idea of him, 
is given as ultimate cause, as absolute cause; then 
there can be no cause back of him to necessitate him. 
To say that he is a necessary cause, is to deny what 
we affirm him to be, that God is God, and to imply 
a cause more ultimate than the ultimate itself. 

Now, God, in that he is absolute cause, is ulti- 
mate cause. He is, in that he is absolute, inde- 
pendent, and in that he is independent, he is free. 
There is no power or force distinct from him to 
control him. ‘Then he cannot be necessitated. Then 
if he be a cause at all, he must be a free cause. 

There is and can be no such thing as necessary 
causes, except in a relative sense. All cause in the 
last analysis must be free, and precisely of the nature 
of that cause which in ourselves we term power of 
willing. We speak of blind and necessary causes 
in relation to external nature; but only because we 
do not conceive of them as causes at all in the strict 
sense of the word. ‘Their causality is not in them- 
selves, but out of them, in God. The causes we re- 
cognise in external nature we regard merely as second- 
ary causes. Religion, as well as philosophy, teaches 
us that the real causality at work in external na- 
ture is nothing else but the power or agency of the 
' Creator himself. The very fact, that nature itself is 
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blind and necessary, subject to a power which it is 
not, forbids us to regard it as really a cause except in 
a subordinate sense, and compels us to trace it up to 
nature’s God, to a free and intelligent causality which 
produces and controls it. We do never conceive of 
necessary cause as being really acause. When there- 
fore we admit cause in the absolute sense of the term, 
we always conceive of it as a free and indepen- 
dent cause. God is absolute cause, and being abso- 
lute cause he must be absolutely free. As he is abso- 
lute, ultimate, we can conceive no cause controlling 
him ; therefore we cannot even conceive of him as be- 
ing necessitated, or as a mere necessary cause in 
opposition to a free cause. 

But it is said that Cousin alleges that creation is 
necessary, that God cannot but create, and in so 
alleging he takes away God’s freedom and reduces 
him to a mere necessity. ‘This objection is invalid, 
because it takes the word necessary in one sense, 
while Cousin uses it in another. Cousin, by no means, 
as may be inferred from what we have said, intends to 
teach that God is forced or compelled by a foreign 
power to create. Being a cause he must cause some- 
thing, otherwise he would be merely a possible cause 
and not an actual cause, (causa in potentid, non in actu,) 
which would be to us as no cause at all. But God, in the 
theodicy which flows from Cousin’s philosophy, is not 
given as a mere possible cause, but a real cause, an ac- 
tual cause; that is, not a cause which may be a cause but 
is not yet, but a cause which is actually a cause; that 
is, which actually creates. This is our primary con- 
ception of God. 

Now a God who actually creates must needs be con- 
ceived of in connexion with actual creation. The cre- 
ation of the world follows as a necessary consequence 
from our conception of God. We cannot conceive of an 
acual creator without conceiving of an actual creation. 
In this sense creation is necessary. God cannot but cre- 
ate, as Cousin says ; which in fact is nothing more nor 
less than saying that God cannot be an actual creator 
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without creating ; that is again, he cannot create with- 
out creating. ‘This is a proposition which, it strikes 
us, need excite no alarm, and which no man of plain 
sense can think of controverting. ‘The term creator 
necessarily implies the correlative term creation. Cre- 
ation, everybody admits, implies a creator, and creator 
not less implies creation. ‘To conceive of a creator 
without a creation, is to conceive of acreator which is 
not a creator. If the Reviewer will point out to us 
how God can be a creator without creating, we will 
admit his objection, but must persist in considering 
his objection invalid until he does it. 

The reason why this objection is urged is that they, 
who urge it, do not themselves conceive of God as a 
creator. To them he is not in his essence a cause. 
He merely possesses the power, when he pleases to 
put it forth, to become a cause. In their conception 
he is merely a causa in potentid, non in actu. He can 
be, and with all his essentral attributes, without caus- 
ing or producing anything. ‘This is the character un- 
der which they conceive of God. They do then, albeit 
unconsciously, fall into the old Eleatic pantheism, or 
at best into the fundamental vice of the school of 
Alexandria; and are themselves guilty of the very 
errors they charge upon Cousin. From this concep- 
tion of God, we have shown over and over again it is 
impossible to pass to that of creation, impossible 
to conceive how he, who is unchangeable, can change 
from a mere possible cause to an actual cause. We 
see no way of avoiding the difficulty but by con- 
ceiving of God, by representing God in our primary 
conception of him, as an actual cause, a being that 
does really create. And Cousin, we think, shows very 
clearly and satisfactorily that this is our primary con- 
ception of the Deity. 

As this point is important, the turning point of the 
whole controversy, we must, at the risk of exhausting 
the patience of our readers, dwell yet longer upon it. 
What is the God of common sense? How does the 
human race conceive of God? Is he not to the race 
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the creator? Do they not always regard him as the 
maker, as the actual cause of the universe? Com- 
mon sense finds within man the conception of cause; 
it looks abroad on the universe and says it has been 
caused, it has had a maker. Under this radical idea 
of cause, or of maker, it represents God. It sees 
the necessity of a maker, simply because it sees a 
world which it believes was made. This is the 
extent to which common sense goes. Take away the 
actual universe, and it would conceive of no God, for it 
would see no necessity of aGod. Its conception then 
is not the conception of a possible God, but of an 
actual God ; that is to say, not of a creator which is not 
a creator, but merely has the power to become a crea- 
tor, but of a creator who actually creates. This is the 
common sense conception of God. The God of common 
sense is always the God who actually creates the world, 
who is the actual cause of the universe. 

Now it is in common sense, not in philosophical sys- 
tems, that we are to look for the primitive conceptions 
of the race; and in the primitive conceptions of the 
race that we are to look for the primary conceptions 
of reason. The test of a philosophical system, the 
proof of its truth, is in the fact that it agrees with and 
explains the conceptions of the reason as manifested 
in Humanity. Cousin recognises the idea of God pre- 
cisely as we find it incommon sense; and by his analy- 
sis of the reason he has shown that common sense is 
worthy of reliance. He demonstrates the truth of the 
idea of God as the human race conceives it. He de- 
monstrates then, that God, in our primary conception 
of him, is not merely a God who may become a cause, 
albeit he has as yet caused nothing, but of a being 
who is actually a cause, an actual creator. He has 
demonstrated then the necessity of creation ; that is to 
say, acreator being given, he has demonstrated that 
creation is implied, that it must follow as a necessa- 
ry consequence. This is all he means by saying that 
creation is necessary. 

We are obliged, for the want of room, to pass over 
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much of the Reviewer’s carping at what Cousin says 
of the spontaneous reason. Cousin’s doctrine is that 
reason is impersonal and objective. It appears in us, 
and is our light, and by virtue of it we are intelligent ; 
but it is distinct from us. Reason has two modes 
of activity, one reflective and the other spontaneous. 
The reflective reason is reason subjected to the con- 
trol of the human personality; the spontaneous reason 
is reason acting by virtue of its own agency, or more 
strictly, reason acting independently of our personal- 
ity. But in all action there is a cause which acts. In 
the spontaneous activity of reason, there must be a 
causality, but that causality is not ours; that causality 
is revealed to us in the reason as God, and hence the 
voice of the spontaneous reason is declared to be the 
voice of God. ‘That is to say, the intelligence, we re- 
ceive by virtue of the impersonal operations of the 
reason or principle of intelligence, is given us directly 
by God, who is intelligence itself. It is, therefore, a 
real inspiration. But this spontaneous reason ope- 
rates in all men, and, therefore, all men are inspired. 
This conclusion the Reviewer regards as startling. 
Why so? Has he not read in the Bible of a “true 
light, which enlighteneth every man who cometh into 
the world ” 2 Has he not also read, in the same book, 
that “the manifestation of the Spirit is given unto 
all men to profit withal’?? Nay, does not his own 
church teach, notwithstanding the small number it 
admits will be effectually called, that God’s spirit 
strives with all men, and that besides “ efficient 
grace,” which is extended to the few, there is a “ com- 
mon grace,” which is extended to the many, teaching 
them so fully what they should believe and do, that 
they are rendered inexcusable, and justly deserving 
of endless damnation, if they do not believe and obey 
the truth ? In admitting all this, does he not admit that, 
in a certain sense and to a certain degree, all men are 
divinely inspired ? Why then is Cousin’s doctrine more 
startling than his own? Cousin does not contend that 
all men are inspired in the same degree, nor that all are 
VOL. Ill. NO III. 39 
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inspired for the same special purpose. He contends 
for no more than Edwards did, in his sermon on the Re- 
ality of the Inner Light, only he has cleared up and le- 
gitimated what Edwards left obscure and doubtful. We 
see nothing startling in the idea that God holds inter- 
course with the human soul, and speaks to his children 
in every age and country, and to “every one in his 
own tongue, wherein he was born.” Every man need 
not by this be considered as inspired to the degree 
that was Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or Peter, or Paul, 
nor inspired with reference to the same special end. 
Nor is the preéminence or value of the inspiration of 
the sacred prophets affected or lessened by the fact, 
that all men have that degree of inspiration which 
enables them to receive, understand, and appreciate 
their prophecies. 

The spontaneous reason, according to Cousin, gives 
us the ideas of the infinite and finite, and their relation 
as cause and effect. ‘The passage from these ideas to 
God is not difficult, he says, “for these ideas are 
God.’ This the Reviewer thinks is most villainous. 
Be it so. We shall not attempt to defend it, in the 
sense in which the Reviewer understands it. Hegel 
teaches the absolute identity of thought and being, 
of idea and object. Hence the ideal and the real are 
not merely parallel, but identical. Hence the laws 
of logic are the laws of being, and a true system of 
logic would be a true system of ontology. Now, the 
Reviewer, we presume, fancies that in this statement 
of Cousin he finds a recognition of this doctrine of 
Hegel. But Cousin nowhere teaches the identity of 
thought and being, of idea and object. With Schel- 
ling, he maintains that there is a correspondence be- 
tween the ideal world and the real, thought and na- 
ture; and with Hegel, that the laws which Humanity 
develops in her history, and nature through all its 
phenomena, correspond to the laws of the reason, and 
are, therefore, susceptible of a logical formula, identi- 
cal with the logical formula of the reason. A perfect 
system of logic would undoubtedly be a complete his- 
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tory of Humanity and of nature, but not because the 
real and ideal are identical, but because they corre- 
spond one to the other. 

We say Cousin nowhere teaches the identity of 
thought and being, of idea and object. Thought, in its 
usual signification, is an act of the intelligence, idea a 
a fact of consciousness. Now as Cousin is always 
careful to distinguish man from nature, and man and 
nature from God, we can hardly believe him capable of 
being so illogical as to confound the ideal with the 
real, a mere fact of consciousness with the reality 
which exists independently of us. He always recog- 
nises a distinction between subject and object, and in 
his philosophy, if we understand it, conception is the 
mediator between the subject and object, the medium, 
by which we pass to the reality lying outside of us. 
He rejects the doctrine of the Nominalists, that ideas 
are mere signs, mere words, existing in the dictionary 
only, and also the doctrine ascribed to the Realists, 
that ideas are real existences, little beings, as Male- 
branche calls them, which are by no means despica- 
ble; and says that he will grant that ideas are con- 
ceptions of reason, of intelligence, of thought, providing 
we will agree with him as to what thought, intelligence, 
reason really is. 

Reason, properly speaking, according to Cousin, is 
not man, nor is it God, but it is the mediator between 
the two. We see God, we approach God only by means 
of a mediator. ‘This is as true ina philosophical sense, 
as it is in a religious sense. But this mediator is not 
of man’s procuring; God and man can come together 
only by God’s letting himself down to man. Man 
cannot raise himself to God. He knows not God be- 
cause he is God’s equal, apprehends not the infinite, 
as some of our T'ranscendentalists would seem to teach, 
because he himself is infinite. But the union is effect- 
ed by God’s condescension. God furnishes the medi- 
ator by means of which we come into relation with him. 
Reason, then, as the mediator, — intellectual, — be- 
tween God and man, is divine, and not human. The 
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essence of reason is intelligence. Intelligence, re- 
garded in its principle and in its absoluteness, is the 
very essence of God. Reason, then, in its principle, is 
God. Reason consists in ideas, or rather the idea 
of the infinite, the idea of the finite, and that of their 
relation exhaust the reason; they are it. Viewing 
these ideas, then, in their principle, as objects of our 
intelligence, and not in their character of facts of con- 
sciousness, we may say with propriety they are God. 

Cousin says, “God is thought, absolute thought, 
the eternal reason, cause, and substance of the truths 
which man perceives.”” He here uses the term 
thought, (pensée,) as the synonyme of intelligence, 
and speaks of intelligence in its principle, not of in- 
telligence as a fact of human nature. ‘Thought, prop- 
erly speaking, is an act of human intelligence, an 
act of the mind. In this sense, of course, Cousin 
cannot mean that thought is God. But the princi- 
ple of thought is intelligence; the principle of our 
intelligence is reason; the principle of reason is 
absolute intelligence, intelligence in itself, whose es- 
sence is intelligence ; and intelligence in this sense 
is identical, as has been before demonstrated, with 
God. Thought, then, taken abstractly from the 
thinker, and regarded in its principle, and inits abso- 
luteness, is identical with God. It is in this sense 
Cousin calls God thought. Bearing this sense in 
mind, we can interpret, in a not very exceptionable 
manner, the expression, “every man thinks God.” 
God is not the thought, not a product of our thinking, 
but, as intelligence, he is the principle of all thought, 
and, therefore, is involved in every thought, as the 
principle of a thing is always involved in the thing it- 
self. Hence, the impossibility of real atheism. No 
man is in point of fact an atheist; and no one would 
believe himself an atheist, did he but comprehend 
what is implied in the simple fact that he thinks; for 
God, in a philosophical sense, — not in a moral and 
religious sense, — is in all his thoughts. 

This view of the matter will also exonerate Cousin 
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from the charge of presumption, which the Reviewer 
brings against him, in representing God as compre- 
hensible. God is revealed to us under the ideas of 
the infinite, the finite, and their relation. ‘These ideas 
are the reason, and reason taken objectively, in its 
principle and in its absoluteness, is identical with God. 
Now the nature of ideas is to be intelligible, as the 
essence of reason is intelligence. These ideas are 
the essence of intelligence, and intelligence in itself 
is God. These ideas then, taken objectively, for the 
reality for which they stand, not for the affections of 
the human mind, are as we have seen, God. Now as 
they are in their very nature intelligible, and as they 
are, if we may so speak, the essence of God, it fol- 
lows that the essence of God is altogether intelligible 
and comprehensible. ‘This is all Cousin means by 
representing God as comprehensible. He does not 
mean that we finite beings can fathom the infinite, 
much less that we can penetrate the Divine intelli- 
gence itself, and ascertain and comprehend the coun- 
sels of God. We can comprehend the fact, that he is, 
and comprehend the nature of his being ; but beyond 
all this lies an infinite universe of the unknown into 
which we cannot penetrate. 


With these remarks on the alleged atheistical and 
pantheistical tendencies of 'Transcendentalism, as rep- 
resented by Cousin, we proceed to the charge of fatal- 
ism. 

Fatalism may be understood as predicated of God, 
or as predicated of Humanity. When predicated of 
God it means that the universe is not a free creation, 
by an intelligent and independent cause, but a necessa- 
ry evolution from the dark, unconscious bosom of the 
Absolute. In this sense we have refuted the charge 
by what we have said of pantheism. We think we 
have demonstrated that necessary cause, understood in 
opposition to free cause, is a solecism; and we trust 
we have made it sufficiently evident, that Cousin as- 
cribes the creation of the universe to a free, indepen- 
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dent, intentional causality. According to him, the 
universe is what it is, not because God was compelled 
to make it what it is, but because he willed to make 
it what it is, and not something else. 

Fatalism when predicated of Humanity is the de- 
nial to Humanity of all free development, and the as- 
sertion of the fact, that all its acts are rendered 
necessary and inevitable by the cause from which it re- 
ceives its birth andits law. In this sense the charge is 
unfounded, so far as Cousin’s philosophy is concerned; 
for he maintains that the me, that which we mean 
when we say, I, myself, is in its very nature a cause. 
It is unoubtedly a limited cause, but the limit of its 
causality is the limit of its being. Ifa cause, accord- 
ing to the principles we have established, it must be 
free. To subject it to necessity were to destroy it, 
that is, to annihilate us, and to compel us to reénter into 
the bosom of nature. 

But it is said the charge is sustained by Cousin’s 
doctrines on history, at least for the race, if not for 
the individual. What are these doctrines, and to what 
do they amount? So far as we understand Cousin, — 
and we are not willing to admit we do not understand 
him, —he teaches, first, that God has created the uni- 
verse in harmony with himself. That is, the universe 
bears the same relation to God as intelligence that it 
does to God as cause, or to God as substance, or to 
God as being. Hence, the universe may be logically 
deduced from the divine intelligence. When we have 
once risen by psychological observation and induction 
to God as absolute Reason, absolute Intelligence, we 
may then take our stand in him and tell @ priori, as it 
were, all that is or can be in creation. Secondly, he 
teaches that God creates all beings with a special na- 
ture, and by that determines each being and each race 
of beings to a special end. ‘This nature, and this end, 
since the universe itself bears an affinity to the intel- 
ligence which creates it, must be coincident with the 
laws of reason, and therefore susceptible of a scien- 
tific exposition. And, thirdly, that Humanity, as well 
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as all other created existences, has received from its 
Maker a special nature, or constitution, by virtue of 
which it is what it is, and is determined to a certain 
end or destiny, which it is ever fulfilling. ‘This end, 
and the course Humanity takes in attaining it, are 
ascertainable and susceptible of a scientific statement. 
These several propositions, so far as concerns the 
question of fatalism, may be reduced to two. 1. God 
has made man and given himamission. 2. To the 
fulfilment of this mission in time and space man is 
determined by the very laws or constitution of his 
nature. And these two propositions again resolve 
themselves into two questions. 1. As it concerns 
God, is he present by his providence in all the devel- 
opments of Humanity? And 2. as it concerns man, 
is his history reducible to a science ? 

That God is present in all the developments of Hu- 
manity, will hardly be denied by one who teaches, that 
“God hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass,” 
nor indeed by any one who really believes in the exis- 
tence of God. ‘Take away providence and you take 
away all fitness, all reasonableness from religion. The 
God, religion loves and adores, is in all and over all, 
extending his providence unto all, so that he numbers 
the very hairs of our heads, and suffers not a sparrow 
to fall to the ground without his notice It is he who 
presides over the nations, that rears the infant colony 
or overwhelms the empire, that setteth up kings and 
putteth down kings, that doeth according to his will 
in the armies above and among the inhabitants of the 
earth. Piety sees him everywhere, a living, acting, 
controlling power. Is religion deceived? Is piety 
mocked ? Or is it a truth that God is thus present ? 
According to the philosophy we are defending, he is 
really thus present, a free, uncontrolled, all-controlling 
Will, to whom we may address ourselves as to a Father, 
to whom we may offer our supplications or pour out 
our hearts in thanksgiving and praise. 

Now, if we admit the presence of God by his provi- 
dence in the historical developments of Humanity, it 
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would seem no more than just to admit his presence 
to some effect. ‘To admit him as a mere spectator is 
virtually to admit him not at all. He is there to fulfil a 
design, to accomplish his own purposes in regard to 
Humanity ; that is, to ensure the fulfilment by Human- 
ity of the mission he has given it. ‘To this extent we 
must go, if we admit the doctrine of providence at all, 
and this is as far as Cousin goes. 

Is this fatalism? 'Then was St. Paul a fatalist, 
when he said to his Ephesian brethren, “ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God that worketh in you to will and to do.” Then is 
every religious man a fatalist, for no religious man 
believes that he of himself alone can fulfil the great pur- 
pose of God in his being. Every religious man invokes 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, and feels that though 
through Christ strengthening him he can do all things, 
yet he of himself can do nothing. Cousin does noth- 
ing more than draw out and state in its philosophical 
formula the principle here involved. 

Undoubtedly, there is much in the development of 
Humanity which so far as man himself is concerned is 
fatal. God’s sovereignty must be everywhere admitted, 
whether we are able to reconcile it with man’s agency 
or not. How God can be absolutely sovereign, and ac- 
complish always his purposes in all things, in every 
the minutest event, and man still be free,is no doubt a 
difficult problem to solve; but both facts are borne 
witness to by consciousness, and we can deny neither 
without denying either God or man, without destroying 
the basis of all knowledge, and setting ourselves afloat 
on the stormy ocean of universal skepticism. 

But if we study the universe with attention, we 
shall find that God has so constructed it, that the 
action of the several parts contributes to the action 
of the whole. As the revolution of the earth upon 
its own axis sets it forward in its revolution round the 
sun, so man’s action from his own free will carries him 
onward in accomplishing the designs of Providence. 
Now envious brethren may sell with evil intention 
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a Joseph into Egypt, but God shall make it the means of 
preserving the whole family, and of founding a mighty 

nation. Ignorant and rebellious Jews may cath wick- 
ed hands nail a Jesus to the cross, but God shall make 
it the means of saving the world. He shall make the 
wrath of man praise him, and the remainder of wrath 
he shall restrain. ‘That is, he will suffer no perversity 
of man, no wickedness of his creatures, to wax so 
great as to thwart his purposes, or to abridge his 
sovereignty. 

If we admit the universal providence of God in the 
developments of Humanity, we must admit it under 
the character which is essential to God. God is free 
and independent, but he always acts, if we may so 
speak, in accordance with his own nature. He is 
omnipotent, and yet an apostle tells us that it is im- 
possible for him tolie. Why impossible? Because it 
would require him to contradict himself, and act in 
direct opposition to his own essential attributes. Now, 
then, although he is free to create and to govern the 
world according to his own will, he must nevertheless 
create it in accordance with the laws of his own being. 
When we conceive of God as acting, we must conceive 
of him as acting in harmony with himself. We cannot 
conceive of him as cause, without at the same time 
conceiving of him as intelligence; and therefore his 
creations and his providences must bear the same 
relation to him, as intelligence, that they do to him 
as cause. A creator being given, whois in his essence 
intelligence as well as cause, a universe, whose laws 
are coincident with the laws of intelligence, is given. 
A God, who is in essence intelligence as well as in his 
action providence, exercising a providential control 
over all his works, being given, a providential control 
coincident with the laws of intelligence is also given. 

Now here we get at the root of the doctrines of 
Cousin on history, and the condition of all science as 
applied to history. ‘The laws of the universe are the 
laws of intelligence. Consequently the laws of Hu- 
manity, since Humanity is a part of the universe, are 
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the laws of intelligence. The developments of Human- 
ity, we presume no one will question, are in accord- 
ance with, if not by virtue of, the laws of Humanity. 
The laws of these, then, are the same with those. The 
subject-matter of history is the development of Hu- 
manity in time and space. The laws of history then 
are the laws of intelligence. Then by ascertaining 
the laws of intelligence we can ascertain the laws of 
history, and give them their scientific expression. 

These doctrines, as we have stated them, necessarily 
imply, first, that the universe has its cause in Divine 
Intelligence. Then there is in absolute Intelligence a 
reason for its being, and in this reason is its right to 
be. Secondly. If there is in absolute Intelligence 
a reason for the universe to be at all, then is there 
a reason for it to be what it is. Then is there a reason 
for each part to be, and to be itself and not another. 
Then is there a reason for the existence of man in time 
and space, with the precise nature he has, and with 
all his environments. If there is a reason for man 
and his environments, it follows, as his development, 
or his history is the result of these, there is a reason 
for his history. What then appears in history has 
had a reason for appearing there, and because it has 
had a reason for being there, it has had a right to be 
there. 

This we believe is Cousin’s doctrine. Is it true ? 
Deny it, and what is the result? Into a universe cre- 
ated by absolute Intelligence, absolute Reason, and 
under the providence of an all-seeing and all-pow- 
erful God, there has entered what has had no business 
to enter, no reason for entering, and which therefore 
has had no cause. Whither will such an admission as 
this carry us ? 

Is this doctrine true? We call God the creator of 
the world. Now he must create it out of already ex- 
isting materials, out of nothing, or out of himself. 
The first view is condemned by the Church who, in 
her catechism, teaches that God made all things out 
of nothing. Moreover, to suppose the existence of 
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materials furnished to his hand, is to suppose an exis- 
tence parallel to his own. ‘The matter of the universe 
must then be independent of God; then uncreated ; 
then absolute; then, since God is absolute, there 
must be two absolutes. ‘This will not do. 

The catechism is right, of course ; but we misinter- 
pret its intent. When it says God made all things 
out of nothing, its real intent is, on the one hand, to 
assert the proper creation of the world by God, and, 
on the other hand, to deny that he created it out of 
preéxisting matter, as the advocates of the old doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter contended. But to say 
that God created the universe out of nothing, in our 
ordinary interpretation of the assertion, is tantamount 
to saying that he did not create it at all ; that Nothing 
is its creator; which is saying again, that it is not 
made, and therefore self-existent, or therefore noth- 
ing. | 
There remains then only the last hypothesis, namely, 
God created the world out of himself; that is, he crea- 
ted it by virtue of his own energy. ‘Then its stuff, so 
far as it has any, must be identical with his own; and 
stuff it must have, if it be something, not nothing. 

Now, we have already found God in his essence to 
be reason, reason in its absoluteness; that is, absolute 
intelligence, intelligence in its essence. The essence 
then of the universe, not of man only but of nature 
also, is intelligence ; that is, intelligence ia its princi- 
ple, not in its relation to human consciousness. Here 
is, we suppose, the real meaning of Hegel’s doctrine 
of the identity of thought and being, of idea and ob- 
ject, and of Schelling’s doctrine of the identity of the 
ideal and real, man and nature, subject and object. 

Admitting these positions, it follows that the uni- 
verse — nature as well as man— in its developments, 
must obey the general law of intelligence. Is this true 
with regard to nature? Metaphysics in these days 
are held in low repute, but the natural sciences rank 
high, and the age shows no want of confidence in 
them. But on what condition is natural science pos- 
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sible? Could the phenomena of nature be reduced 
to a science, if their law were not coincident with the 
law of mind? Nay more; we can anticipate nature, 
and by reasoning predict her acting. Kant stated 
there must be another planet in our system, long before 
Herschel discovered it by means of his telescope ; and 
Franklin snatched the lightning from the clouds in his 
reasoning, before it ran down the silken cord of his 
kite and charged his Leyden jar. Watt and Arkwright 
and Fulton made their inventions in the ideal, before 
they did in the real. They reasoned and said, “ It 
must be so ;” and then they interrogated Nature, who 
answered, “It is so.’? Were this denied, all reasoning 
applied to nature were out of place; and it would be 
idle to think of making any induction of her laws, or 
of constructing machinery in accordance with them 
in the hope of a successful issue. The laws of na- 
ture then correspond, to say the least, to those of 
the intellectual world. 

Now in regard to history the same principle holds 
good. ‘The man and his environments being given, 
who does not profess to be able to give his actions ? 
We say, when certain things are alleged of a given 
individual, they are not true, he could not have 
done so. They would be an anomaly in his character. 
Who that knows the character of Plato wants argu- 
ments to prove that he was not the author of the Ana- 
basis ? or who would not decide at once that the Ex- 
cursion could not have been written by the author of 
Don Juan? Now what is the principle of our judg- 
ment in these and a thousand similar cases? It is 
the conscious or unconscious recognition of the fact, 
that there is a propriety, a fitness, a rationality, if we 
may so speak, in whatever takes place. This state- 
ment must follow as a logical sequence from that, 
or we cannot admit it. ‘There is a discrepancy be- 
tween your two propositions, and therefore both can- 
not be true. An Oberlin can no more be a Danton 
than a man can be a horse. 

Hence it is, we pretend, everybody, in greater or 
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less degree, pretends, to be able to decide on histori- 
cal questions by a priori reasoning. Now «a priort 
reasoning, we need not stop to prove, can apply only 
to matters whose laws are identical with the laws of 
reason. .f priori reasoning is nothing but the state- 
ment of the laws of reason in their logical order. If 
these then can apply to the history of individuals, 
or of the race, it follows as a matter of necessity, 
that the laws of reason and of history are identical. 
Now as everybody does attempt to apply @ priorz rea- 
soning to history, and on the propriety of so applying 
it rests all historical criticism, it follows that every- 
body admits, consciously or unconsciously, the iden- 
tity we contend for. We have then for it the testimo- 
ny of common sense. ‘This is something. 

In history there can be at work, at most, only three 
causes, —man, nature, and providence. ‘The facts of 
history must be providential, that is, revelation, 
inspiration, supernatural guidance; natural, that 
is, influence of climate, soil, geographical position; or 
human, that is, the action of human intelligence, pas- 
sion, and volition. Providence, we have proved, is al- 
ways in harmony with eternal Reason, for it is the 
action, superintendence, and control of the eternal Rea- 
son itself. Providential facts then come within the 
scope of the reason and are reducible to its law. Na- 
ture we have found to be the product of intelligence, 
and at bottom obeying the laws of intelligence. Nat- 
ural facts then are reducible to the laws of the reason. 
Man is also a product of the infinite Reason, and is 
constituted in harmony with its immutable laws. His 
actions then must be susceptible of a rational measure. 
The principle then of all the facts of history is intel- 
ligence, —absolute Reason as in providence, or rela- 
tive, finite, and defective reason as in man and nature. 

This established, it follows that everything in his- 
tory is the product of intelligence, of reason, either 
in its absoluteness or in its relativeness. Then it is 
rational in its principle. ‘Then it has a reason for 
being, and of course for being what, when, and where 
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it is. Then it has aright to be what, when, and where 
it is. Then history is absolved. Humanity no longer 
stands arraigned as a criminal. 

Here is the purport of the doctrines of Cousin, and 
also of the new German school, so far as we under- 
stand this last, on the history of Humanity. Human- 
ity has received from her Maker by her constitution a 
work to achieve, a mission to accomplish. She marches 
steadily towards her end, to her high destination. 
Her march is onward through the ages. Tyrants and 
despots cannot retard her progress; vice and crime 
are impotent to hold her back. She is faithful to the 
law of her being. Man is then acquitted, and God is 
vindicated. 

But does not this destroy the moral character of 
actions, and confound good and evil? Not at all. 
Morality is to be predicated of the individual, and 
consists in the motive with which the individual acts. 
It cannot be predicated of the race, for the race taken 
as a vast collective being, though it has as such a 
life, and a destiny, is an impersonality, incapable of 
volition, and therefore of a moral character. The in- 
dividual is free; he may will to do right or to do 
wrong ; and as he wills to do the one or the other, is 
he virtuous or vicious. This he may be, although 
his vice should be impotent in thwarting the purposes 
of God in regard to the race. ‘The individual sins, 
but the race cannot sin. 

Nor is there in this doctrine any confusion of good 
and evil. We absolve Humanity from crime; but we 
do not pretend that she is perfect. What is positive 
in her history, what she has aimed at, what she has 
labored to realize, through all the past, has been 
good, and from all her operations good has resulted, 
because all have tended to set her forward towards 
the completion of her mission; but she has only par- 
tially developed herself, and therefore realized only a 
partial good. Inher systems she has always embraced 
some truth, but not all truth; in her deeds, some good 
but not all good. But this is only saying that her 
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work is not yet done, that her development is not yet 
completed. With her starting point in the feebleness 
of infancy, surrounded by a nature with which she 
knew not how to place herself in harmony, made as 
she was, subject to passion and error, her past his- 
tory could be only what it has been. ‘That is, with 
the given antecedents, the consequents which have 
actually followed were inevitable; with the data fur- 
nished, it was impossible to draw other conclusions. 
So far as this is fatalism we admit it, but do not un- 
dertake to defend it, for it needs no defence. We 
admit it, for to deny it, were to deny Providence, and 
to assert that history is a mere jumble of facts, which 
have taken place without law, without cause either in 
God, man, or the nature of things. 

According to Cousin, then, philosophy accepts the 
past and trusts the future. The past was not all 
wrong. The past has been; and in that-is its apology. 
But it did not attain to all perfection, to all the truth, 
wisdom, and goodness desirable, or attainable even, 
reference had to the capacities of the race; and there- 
fore we should not seek to recall and make it the 
present. In its place it was good, and had a right to 
be; out of its place it has no right to be, and would 
be bad. In the present it would be out of its place. 
Herein is the condemnation of those who turn their 
faces from the future, look back, sigh for the return of 
what has been, and deem all departure from it a deteri- 
oration. And herein too is their impotence. The 
past never returns. Yesterday never becomes to-day. 
The middle ages are gone. ‘The age of authority in 
matters of faith and opinion is with the ages beyond 
the flood. Vain is the attempt to recallit. ‘They who 
seek to recall it are warring against God and Human- 
ity, and should therefore provoke not our anger, but 
our compassion. What are individuals in a war against 
Humanity, and Humanity’s Maker ? 

The race is in a continual process of development. 
Its course is ever from the imperfect towards the per- 
fect. Not yet has it reached its goal; not yet is its 
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career ended. The future then must differ from the 
present and the past ; but though differing from them 
it must always be superior to them. Instead then o 
lamenting that the past has gone, or grieving that the 
present must pass away, we should turn our faces with 
hope to the future. 

The office of philosophy, when applied to history, is 
not to rave or to weep, to praise or condemn, but 
simply to comprehend and explain. If it be philo- 
sophy, it is not destructive but constructive, at once 
radical and conservative, Janus-faced, looking before 
and after, historian and prophet, recounting the past 
aad foretelling the future, complacent and hopeful, 
peaceful and active. It looks into all the doing and 
driving of the race, into all its victories and defeats, 
into all systems, creeds, sects, schools, and parties, 
with a keen, penetrating eye, without fear or prejudice ; 
calm and impartial, tolerant but not indifferent, it seeks 
the part of truth in each, explains the errors in con- 
nexion with which it is always found, and sets it forth 
in a clear light for the nourishment and guidance of 
the race. It is startled by no forms of error or heresy, 
and deterred by no misplaced reverence for the past, 
or attachment to the present, or apprehension for the 
future, by no noise of the crowd, warnings of the 
timid, or fulminations of the interested, from mak- 
ing its investigations thorough, or from calmly but 
firmly proclaiming its results. 

So much we have thought it proper to say in de- 
fence of philosophy, as we find it represented by 
Cousin, and as we ourselves embrace it. If there be 
any force in what we have thus far said, the other 
charges brought in the pamphlet under consideration, 
require no refutation. What we have said, if it prove 
anything, proves that the philosophy we are defending 
is sound, so far as concerns fundamental principles. 
Admitting then, for the sake of the argument, that some 
erroneous applications or unwarrantable deductions 
have been made, either by Cousin himself, or by indi- 
vidaials among ourselves, we need not be disturbed ; 
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for they will be resisted by the fundamental principles 
themselves, be soon detected, exposed, and there- 
fore, as a matter of course, pass away. If your 
system is right, sound in its elements, you have noth- 
ing to apprehend from its applications. The race isa 
logician, and never draws or accepts an illogical in- 
ference. Let its premises be true, and its conclusions 
will be just. 

The Reviewer questions the sincerity of the faith Cou- 
sin professes to have in Christianity. We think we have 
shown that one may adopt Cousin’s philosophy, and 
yet believe in Christianity. It perhaps would not be 
amiss for this orthodox Reviewer to be aware that the 
men, who subject themselves to the reproach of bring- 
ing out’ new doctrines, are about as likely to be sin- 
cere in their professions, as those who take their faith 
from tradition, and their morals from the fashion of 
the day. The men he condemns have as much interest 
in upholding religion both for themselves and others 
as he has; and it is not impossible but they may see as 
clearly what must be favorable to religion, and what 
must be the tendency of their own doctrines, as he 
does, especially since he owns these doctrines are to 
him incomprehensible. Perhaps he, and they who think 
with him, are not all who are acquainted with the tra- 
ditions of the fathers, nor all who have hearts for the 
beautiful and good, minds for the perception and 
comprehension of truth, or zeal and energy for its 
furtherance. He should look to it, that, while he is 
condemning them, and compassing sea and land to 
hold back the ever-advancing mind to his superannu- 
ated formulas, he be not found among those who 
neither enter into the kingdom of heaven themselves, 
nor suffer those that would to enter. They were not 
Jesus and his disciples who were thrust out of the 
kingdom, and prohibited from sitting down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, the wise and the good of every 
age and nation, but the scribes and pharisees, who 
made void the law through their traditions. Neverthe- 
less let him take his own course, as we shall ours. 
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We are also told that the philosophy we defend is 
not new, that it is identical with the philosophy which 
has from time immemorial prevailed in the East, that 
it is but a republication of the Gnostic philosophy, or 
the Alexandrian. The human mind is everywhere 
the same, and in its developments follows ever the 
same laws. It would be singular, then, if there should 
not be a sameness in all philosophy. That the 
philosophy we are defending has its prototype 
wherever man has philosophized, is one of the evi- 
dences of its fidelity to the mind, and therefore of its 
truth. All possible systems of philosophy, according 
to Cousin, are reducible to four, and of course the hu- 
man race can only reproduce from time to time one or 
another, or all of them. We are now in an epoch of 
history, analagous to that of the first three or four cen- 
turies of our era, and therefore our philosophy ought 
to be analagous to Gnosticism and to the Alexandrian 
Eclecticism. We not only admit this, but contend 
that it is so. The Alexandrians were philosophers 
who sought to reconcile the newly developed reason 
with the old religious and theological traditions, pre- 
cisely as French and German philosophers are seeking 
to reconcile reason and the Church. The Gnostics 
were men who sought to reconcile the Christian move- 
ment, the simple faith and piety of the early Chris- 
tians, with the teachings of science; precisely the work 
to be done at this time, as well as at that. The his- 
torical facts of our epoch being analogous, our philo- 
sophy should be analogous. But although it must be 
analogous, it may be superior ; and it is precisely in its 
superiority, in its more advanced state, more perfect 
development, that its difference ought to consist. This 
superiority, this more perfect development, we appre- 
hend will by no competent judge be denied it. 

In conclusion, we would say, that we have thus far 
accepted the name Transcendentalism, although it is 
not one of our own choosing, nor the one we approve. 
So far as Transcendentalism is understood to be the 
recognition in man of the capacity of knowing truth 
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intuitively, or of attaining to a scientific knowledge 
of an order of existence transcending the reach of the 
senses, and of which we can have no sensible experi- 
ence, we are Transcendentalists. But when it is 
understood to mean, that feeling is to be placed above 
reason, dreaming above reflection, and instinctive inti- 
mation above scientific exposition ; in a word when it 
means the substitution of a lawless fancy for an enlight- 
ened understanding, as we apprehend it is understood 
in our neighborhood, by the majority of those who use 
it as a term of reproach, we must disown it, and deny 
that we are Transcendentalists. 
Epitor. 


CHAT IN BOSTON BOOKSTORES. — No. IL* 


Art. Il— Letter writing — Spenser’s Faerie Queene — 
Mr. Ripley and Mr. Norton — Jouffroy— Milne — 
Shelley. 


Rev. Mr. Nightshade. — Again well met. It is so 
pleasant to find you here, that I can hardly make up 
my mind to scold you for not answering my letters. 

Prof. Partridge. — Why should you? I was pleas- 
ed with the letters. 

Rev. Mr. N.— Much good did that to me; I wrote 
to you, poor, credulous country parson, that I am, ac- 
cording to your desire, a full, and straight forward 
account of what our little coterie, one and all, thought 
of the books you recommended. I looked for an an- 
swer in the same business-like style — sent to the post, 
no letter — made excuses, sent again, no letter — won- 
dered, again no letter. I lamented, but at last weary 





* See Boston Quarterly Review, No. IX. 
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with waiting began to scold also, and wound up with 
denouncing my friend P. as the laziest, since I could 
not for so many weeks excuse him as the busiest, 
of mortals. 

Prof. P.— That, my good friend, was because you 
did not know my habits. I never correspond with any 
one, though I write to any one of my acquaintances 
whenever the fancy takes me. 

Rev. Mr. N.— And why, I pray, is there to be no 
give and take in the matter ? 

Prof. P.—Letter writing is neither an amusement 
which brightens all the powers like conversation, nor 
an exercise which disciplines them. ‘To me it is a 
mere business expedient, to get at the thoughts of one 
whom I cannot personally approach. Now, yours I 
had without any trouble; and as I had already intimat- 
ed mine to you on the same subjects, nothing was 
suggested by your letters, though they gave me great 
pleasure. 

Rev. Mr. N.— Well, I shall remember what you say, 
and trouble you with no more letters. 

Prof. P.— Why so? These were their own re- 
ward as all good letters are. By writing them you 
gave precision to what else would have remained 
vague or stagnant in your mind. IfI had had as much 
to say, | would have written to you. If I ever do have 
as much to say, I will write, but I will not answer your 
letters, knowing, as I shall, that, when you receive 
them, your thoughts will have turned into some new 
channel. 

Rev. Mr. N.—Sir Walter Scott answered all his 
letters as soon as he received them. 

Prof. P.— Accordingly his letters are as inferior to 
Horace Walpole’s or Lady Mary W. Montague’s, as 
an obituary notice in the newspaper, to his own account 
of the death of Fergus Mac Ivor. Nothing good is 
done in that methodical way. 

Rev. Mr. N.— Have your own whim about it, but 
show me some more books. 


Prof. P.—Here is one “no gentleman’s library 
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should be without,” and of a more inviting aspect 
than most, that are so classed. ‘Mild Spenser” 
with his Faerie Queene. 

Rev. Mr. N.—So he is a favorite poet of yours. 

Prof. P.—I think he would have been, if I had read 
him at Cambridge, England, instead of Cambridge, 
New England. But alas, when but a little, little boy at 
our university, I took his tome of fairy lore from the 
library, and tried to read it between the recitation bells ; 
lest the hurry and worry of a professional life should 
leave no time for such studies in after days. But the 
great poet refuses to be seen like a raree show for 
once and away. I could not enter into his life; he re- 
fused to mingle with mine. Yet his music lingers in 
my ear, and I feel the truth of what one of my friends 
writ in reply to some carping of mine. 


“Though Spenser’s green romantic glades, 
You say, no mountains are, 


Their atmosphere doth undulate 
And fragrant warmth is there. 
A table Jand he occupies 
Spenser, whose strain I love ; 
Secure from damps of meadow fields, 
Or snows that glare above.” 
And upon this table land you must abide long enough 
to forget the rest of the world, if you would feel the 
spirit of the place. So did not I; but I saw enough to 
make me glad that there should be an interest felt 
here in Spenser to induce the putting out of this hand- 
some edition. 
Rev. Mr. N. — Do you suppose it is much read ? 
Prof. P.— No, but much bought; and after it has 
been dismissed from the parlor table to the attic, after 
the hearsay praises at present called out by the sight 
of its green cover have died away, youths and maid- 
ens may steal away with it to some freezing garret, or 
secret summer nook, and wander with Una and the 
Redcross Knight to some purpose. 
Rev. Mr. N.— Indeed it is true that such is the 
only genuine reading. My two boys have made what 
they call a nest in the garret, where they read Ovid 
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and Moliere. I connive at their stealing away, know- 
ing how dear and profitable these secret hours are, 
where they take a book because they want it them- 
selves, and can really live in it without any person’s 
asking them questions, to make them feel it is only a 
book and not life they enjoy. I hope to miss Shak- 
speare from the library soon ; forlorn is the youth that 
has not made an oratory for him. 

Prof. P.— Spenser is not so great a loss fortunately, 
for scarce any among us read him. 

Rev. Mr. N.— Do they any great poet ? 

Prof. P.—Scarcely, to my knowledge. The wor- 
ship of the bards seems to be dying out within these 
few years.* They are admired upon tradition. It was 
said of late there were not ten persons in this vicinity 
familiar with the writings of Spinoza. I doubt whether 
a greater number are familiar with the Faerie Queene. 

Rev. Mr. N.— You do not jest, I think. 

Prof. P.— Not I, truly. In no way is the tendency 
of our bustling and superficial ways of life more 
clearly shown than this. The poets are known through 
reviews and histories of literature, as the philosophers 
through the annals and compends. Weare too much 
in a hurry to carry far the culture even of belles let- 
ters. — Il faut attendre, our country will not always 
grow so fast. Perhaps when she is come to maturity 
she will have poets of her own; meanwhile, let us re- 
joice that respect, if not love, multiplies good copies 
of good books, and preserves for the possible use of 
posterity the poets of all time. 

Rev. Mr. N.— What is read, if not the poets ? 
No good novels come out now. 

Prof. P.— Newspapers, Reviews, Travels, Sermons, 
and controversy, especially theological controversy. 


* We dissent from this. Professor P. is a croaker. We do not 
believe there ever was an age which paid a sincerer homage to gen- 
uine poetry than ours; though happily it has taste and hands for 
something else. ‘These complaints about the former days being bet- 
ter than the present are never worth listening to. — Ed. B. Q. Review 
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Rev. Mr. N.— Yes, there was always a taste for 
that in New England. 

Prof. P.— And she is unchanged. To the finest 
orphic hymn in praise of the gods, to the fairest sculp- 
ture of their forms, she prefers an inquiry into the 
nature of the Divine, a statement of opinion to a 
creative work. Here you see a pile of pamphlets 
which have been published during the winter. 

Rev. Mr. N.— And we have heard much of these. 
What is your mind as to the matter in controversy? 
The people of our town are all in favor of Mr. Norton. 

Prof. P.— Naturally. The opinions he expresses 
chime in with the tune which has been playing since 
their birth. There is an air of candid infallibility, 
which suits the taste of those who have not thought 
too deeply to give up Romanism. 

Rev. Mr. N. — Protestants, indeed, are rare. 

Prof. P. — In any noble sense they are. If Protest- 
antism ever deserved the praises which have been lav- 
ished on it, if the era of its birth could, with any pro- 
priety, be styled one of Reformation, it was as estab- 
lishing the right of the individual mind to judge for 
itself. Protest against the usurpations of the Roman 
church had no dignity, except in so far as it expressed 
this principle. 

Rev. Mr. N. — Yet, without the excuse of an inher- 
ited sanction or a traditional faith, you hear the 
“Thus far, no farther,” uttered as a warning on every 
side; and such is human nature, that, after two hun- 
dred years’ discussion of the principle of toleration, 
that man, who can truly and thoroughly tolerate a dif- 
ferent way of viewing truth from his own, may be called 
not only reasonable but generous. 

Rev. Mr. N. — Will this gear ever be amended ? 

Prof. P.—I think it will. The eyes of men are 
now wide open, if not cleared from films. The prin- 
ciple that sustained creeds and councils having been 
given up, though they will rise into existence again, 
it can be only to prank it in a brief authority. But 
many a petty pope must be put down, many individu- 
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als smile at the excommunication of sects and coteries, 
before it shall be felt as well as acknowledged, that 
many men may look at the one indivisible truth many 
ways, and each be right, — from his own point of view. 
These pamphlets will be of use by setting in a clear 
light the inconsistency of any person, who professes 
what is called liberal Christianity,* dictating to any 
other what his view should be. If this mode of belief 
does not substitute the church invisible for the church 
visible, by an appeal to the conscience of the indi- 
vidual it is mere dissent from other forms of faith, 
and has no ground-work and no value. But a truce to 
this. You know it is not under this aspect that I love 
to consider the world of thought. 

Rev. Mr. N. —It is for that very reason, that I like 
to hear how these passages-at-arms affect you. And 
you have read the pamphlets. 

Prof. P.—I1 have; first from curiosity, then from 
interest. Mr. Norton’s first publication seemed to me 
to annihilate the basis of religious faith, and the pre- 
tensions of liberal Christianity. I had a curiosity to 
see how he was answered. The subject was not taken 
up where I had looked for the answer, but a spirit that 
delighted me was displayed, and thoughts that com- 
manded my attention were implied in what is said of 
these Germans. 

Rev. Mr. N.— Were you not familiar with their 
views ? 

Prof. P.—Not as theirs. But they had come to 
me in a thousand forms. I cannot sufficiently admire 
at this terror expressed of the German philosophers 
and theologians, when I consider how impossible it is 
to become acquainted with the continental literature 
of a hundred years back, without coming under the 
influences which made them what they are. 

Rev. Mr. N.— And do you see nothing responsive 
among ourselves ? 

* The Editor of this journal disapproves entirely of the phrase 


Liberal Christianity. In his estimation Christianity is the essence 
of liberality ; and he is content to accept it without an adjective. — 
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Prof. P.—Isee a similar growth of thought, but 
less leisure and less ability to express it. 

Rev. Mr. N. — Do you think this is a result of for- 
eign influence ? 

Prof. P.— By no means. There has been an origi- 
nal action among ourselves to similar results. Here, 
also, many minds have instinctively drawn back from 
tradition, and sought their faith in the soul. Here, 
also, the mind once set free worked in various direc- 
tions, and exhibited thought in those aspects which 
bear abroad the names of Fichte, Schelling, or Schleier- 
macher. I know individuals who never heard the 
names of these great men, who have arrived at all of 
their results only with less precision in the use of 
means. But if it were not so, if the taunt were well- 
founded which, the moment an original thought or pro- 
found feeling wells up on these subjects, traces it back 
to De Wette or Schleiermacher, or some other foreign 
influence, these invectives do but kindle in the public 
the desire to know more and more. An hundred have 
now become acquainted in some degree with Spinoza 
to one that knew his name before, and on all sides you 
hear inquiries for the works of Schelling, &c., while 
those who become acquainted with these intellectual 
giants feel that there were venturous men who, not be- 
ing above the common stature, dared bar up the en- 
trance to the cave of Polypheme. 

Rev. Mr. N.—I have heard the tone adopted to- 
wards Mr. Norton in these Letters much censured. 

Prof. P.—Mr. Norton is much older than the gen- 
tleman who replied to him, and had been his teacher. 
But even if you could suppose that these circum- 
stances commanded him in the field of literary debate 
to treat him other than an equal, Mr. Norton had for- 
feited all claim by the uncompromising arrogance with 
which he threw down the gauntlet. The letters of an 
Alumnus are as respectful as the laws of equal en- 
counter demand. ‘They are frank and gentlemanly, 
but decided in their tone. He writes as man to man. 
Mr. Norton, with an assumed indifference like a mon- 
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arch, who in kingly condescension deigns to fence with 
a commoner, and who assumes a right, if he finds 
himself at a disadvantage, to take the battler from his 
foil, or call in some fresh courtier to take his place. 
I doubt whether the true monarch would assume this 
air. Rather, like Coeur de Leon, he would say, “‘ Thou 
hast had all the luck,” to the subject who had freedom 
to meet such foe on equal terms. 

These pamphlets are well worth your reading, be- 
cause they speak out what has been whispered so long. 
On both sides they show ability and earnestness ; and 
the discussion has roused much thought and brought 
to light more. 

Rev. Mr. N.— Here is a book I think I should like, 
— this new translation from Jouffroy. 

Prof. P.— You surely will. Jouffroy is admirable 
for his genuine liberality, as well as his lucid order. He 
knows where to stop; and, if he does not satisfy you, 
never makes you dissatisfied. He is excellent at an 
appercu. 

Rev. Mr. N.—Then it will be a good book to ex- 
cite thought. 

Prof. P.— Among the best.— What a fair copy! 
We can read our own editions now without losing our 
eyesight. It compares well with this fair English type. 

Rev. Mr. N.— Milnes’s Poems—that I think has 
not been republished here. 

Prof. P.—I believe not,— these volumes, indeed, 
have scarce vitality enough to bear transplanting. In 
them is little genuine poetry. And the high degree of 
elegance and refined thought, by which they are distin- 
guished, will carry them in their present garb to the 
few who need the society of such a man, such an 
English manas Milne. The relation between him and 
his reader is private; he is an interesting friend, not 
the minstrel of an age, or of a nation. 

Tennyson, who is a genuine poet, with all his affec- 
tation, and whose little volumes are sought after with 
such eagerness, has never been republished here. 

Rev. Mr. N.—Here I see new volumes about a fa- 
vorite of mine. 
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Prof. P.—Shelley—is he a favorite of yours — 
why so? 

Rev. Mr. N.— Do you ask? For the inspired mu- 
sic of his verse, for his tenderness, his purity, his 
high ambition to educate his own soul and redeem the 
souls of others. 

Prof. P.—Yet only the other day I read of “ the 
wild and impious ravings of Shelley.” 

Rev. Mr. N.— Those, who so denounce him, do so 
from reading single passages in his works. If they 
entered into the spirit of them, such harsh judgment 
would be impossible. They would see that, if he re- 
belled against God, it was against the God of the 
Jews, not the God of the world or the heart. That 
the spirit of Christ animated all his struggle against 
Christianity, in the corrupt form under which he saw it, 
and that it was his need of pure and spiritual rela- 
tions, which led to his violation of the.social contract. 
I feel confidence that none will read him enough to 
know him, who will not say, even if grieved or repel- 
led by his errors, that his was a noble, aye and a most 
religious nature. Had he lived longer, he would have 
explained himself to the satisfaction of opinion as 
well as sentiment. — 

Ihave read somewhere that he was on the point of 
becoming a Christian when he died. 

Prof. P.— That is not true, nor should he be so 
defended. He had learned to venerate the character 
of Christ, but he was no more reconciled to the idea of 
a special revelation than at first. This should be ad- 
mitted by his friends, and his defence rested on his 
love of man, his reverence for the soul, and his con- 
stant aspiration to the destiny which befits an immor- 
tal spirit. If his words blasphemed the opinions of 
his religions contemporaries, his thoughts worshipped 
at the same altar, and the difference was one of phra- 
seology. This will be easily understood by any who 
look with unprejudiced minds into his history. 

But the clock strikes two,— good morning. I will 
see you again before you leave town. 

Danuta. 
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Art. III.— Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, par 
F. J. Fétis. Paris, 1835. Art. BeeTHoven. 


Ar any time less remarkable than the present for 
a general activity of the public mind, it might have 
seemed necessary to apologize for offering any re- 
marks, however free from scientific detail, upon the 
genius and writings of a composer; but the disposi- 
tion which is everywhere manifested to extend the 
field of individual research, and the liberality with 
which opinions on all subjects are now received, en- 
courage the discussion of a topic which might other- 
wise have appeared to possess a merely professional 
interest. ‘To the musician and the amateur, the name 
of Beethoven is familiar, and associated with many 
hours of instruction and delight ;—-on many ears it 
will fall strangely as that of one whose orbit of 
thought they have never crossed ; but, as the musical 
giant of the nineteenth century, — the light of whose 
meteor course has just expired and left Europe in 
amazement,—to whom his art is indebted for an im- 
pulse, which is beginning to be felt throughout the 
polished nations of the old world, and in every 
section of our own country, we may well bestow 
upon his genius and virtues a brief tribute of atten- 
tion. 

The age is fruitful of research and results, and is 
kept alive by a more pervading feeling of responsibil- 
ity to self and society, than has ever before existed. 
Truth, for its own sake, is now the stone of the philo- 
sopher, the ore to which the divining rods in the hands 
of the many are pointing :— like the atmosphere, it is 
now considered the prerogative of the whole, not sub- 
ject to monopoly. We are not satisfied with pre- 
cedent ; we demand inspiration, and love best that 
knowledge, which has not been garnered up in the olden 
time, but comes of labored thought and is born of the 
present hour. We go on seeking and still finding, 
the horizon of our first view expanding with every 
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step of our progress; and, as beauty is lavished 
around us, and as he is the greatest poet, who, by reason 
of his lowe and familiarity, weds her to hiraself most 
nearly, so he that would become the most perfect man, 
must discover and appropriate as much of truth as 
unbiassed reason will allow him to receive. This 
spirit of investigation is manifested most strongly in 
the cause of art and science; it is inducing men to 
look far beyond the sphere of ordinary life, luring them 
from the highway into paths where flowers grow; it 
is overcoming prejudice and removing artificial barri- 
ers of profession and society, by suggesting common 
objects of interest and research. Man is now esti- 
mated more correctly; genius is not suffered to lan- 
guish for want of sympathy; criticism is fairer, for 
its standard is higher; toleration has ceased to be a 
virtue, and the public mind is open to every subject 
of utility and taste. 

It is not surprising then, that while literature and 
the arts are receiving an increasing share of pop- 
ular attention, music, the voice of beauty, the poe- 
try of sound, should also have provoked by its mystery 
the study of the scientific, and of every lover of the 
beautiful. Like the perfume of flowers, like the moon- 
light and the flowing water, music is, to him who feels 
its power, a manifestation of the Infinite. As produc- 
tive of emotion, it is intimately connected with the 
philosophy of the passions; as constituting a profes- 
sion, we should understand its worth, and give it the 
consideration it deserves. 

It is with reference to this growing taste for the 
true and beautiful, whether in character or art, which 
has already elicited a voice of praise from the old 
world, that we have chosen the memoir of a man, so 
obscurely great as Beethoven, for the subject of a pop- 
ular article. ‘The eccentricities of genius existed in 
him without affectation; they were the natural conse- 
quences of a peculiar temperament, and constituted a 
part of his life; for they are everywhere engrafted 
upon his wild and original works. ‘The true influence 
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which he has already exerted, and is still exerting 
upon his profession, and through his profession upon 
society at large, is not yet appreciated. The learned 
in Art have acknowledged his greatness, and Fashion 
has, in obedience, bestowed upon him a reputation, 
which is not founded upon true knowledge, and is too 
often conceded without the sanction of feeling. Very 
few have been willing to expend that labor, which is 
necessary to an understanding of the beauty and per- 
fection of his compositions. ‘They issued from his 
pen as rapidly as the fitful flashes of his thought could 
be arrayed in shape, and are still a terror to the in- 
dolent, and a chaos to the merely mechanical; but an 
object of reverence and impassioned delight to the 
true admirer of his genius. In the progress of the art 
towards a more general diffusion, these works are 
destined to take their place among its enduring mon- 
uments; to obtain an immortality, by becoming in- 
corporated with all that is imperishable in man’s 
highest nature; by suggesting to him thoughts, that 
will mingle with the experience of his daily life, 
and sympathize, like friendship, with the changeful 
moods that make up his destiny. 

It often happens, when looking for facts concerning 
a great man, that we find much conflicting and unsatis- 
factory testimony in the accounts of contemporaries, 
and we are disappointed that so little of true history 
remains, to recompense us for his loss. This feeling 
arises most strongly, in dwelling upon the reminis- 
cences of Beethoven. The records of his life are but 
scanty ; and even these have been so badly preserved, 
that many of the commonest incidents are involved in 
doubt. Most of the facts, from which we can glean 
direct evidences of his character, are derived from the 
letters and scrap-books of tourists who visited him, 
and from the recollections of friends and contem- 
porary artists. Mingling but little with society, and 
leading the contemplative life of a student, he formed 
but few ties, and left but few direct traces of himself 
on the world about him. Those who have pored over 
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his compositions, and sympathized with his gloomy 


and imaginative spirit, feel that they know him far bet- 
ter than by Biography. 


Louis Van Beethoven, the descendant of a musical 
race, was born at Bonn, on the 17th of December, 1770. 
The authors of the Dictionary of Musicians, published 
at Paris in 1810, seem to discredit the common ac- 
counts of his parentage, and believe him to have been 
the natural son of Frederick William the Second of 
Prussia; but the truth is, that his father was Theodore 
Van Beethoven, a tenor singer in the chapel of the Elec- 
tor of Cologne. It has also been contended that he was 
of Dutch descent, because the syllable Van was pre- 
fixed to his name. Whether his ancestors were Dutch 
or not, the artist himself was born at Bonn on the 
Rhine, according to De Seyfried, on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1770. The Conversations Lexicon, and all 
the other biographies date his birth from the year 
1772, without indicating any precise day. Beetho- 
ven himself always said that he was born in 1772, 
but on the authority of the city register, and that of 
the researches of Fétis, the most distinguished philo- 
sophical writer on music of the present day, to whom 
we are indebted for many facts in the history of the 
composer, we may assert that the statement of De 
Seyfried is correct. 

Beethoven’s love of music was not remarkable for its 
early development ; — he is described as a thoughtful 
boy, with a temperament apparently sluggish, and for 
some time his taste seemed to remain latent. The 
capricious nature of genius is never more truly dis- 
played, than when it is first springing into life, and 
tinging with its slight eccentricities the years of child- 
hood. In one its coming is wayward and impetuous, in 
another calm and gradual; here it may be seen 
expanding at the first dawn of life, growing step by 
step with the physical constitution, and there lying 
folded for years in unconscious slumber, awaiting the 
motive which is to call it into being. In Mozart, the 
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spirit was coeval with his tenderest years; and the 
first efforts of his childish fingers were directed to its 
culture. Beethoven’s genius, on the other hand, moved 
more slowly; its vastness required a tardy growth to 
bring it to perfection;— like the young oak of the 
forest, it was taking root for centuries. His interest 
in music was at first so slight, that even paternal vio- 
lence was in some instances necessary to compel 
attention to his studies; but when once this disincli- 
nation to labor had been overcome, and a perception 
of the grandeur of his art began to dawn upon his 
mind, the rapidity of his improvement became as re- 
markable as his previous indifference. The gentle 
influences of a happy home do not seem to have been 
among the blessings of his youth. His father’s habits 
were very irregular, and his early education much ne- 
glected ; the amount of his acquirements being only a 
smattering of Latin, which it is not difficult for any boy 
in Germany to acquire. At the age of five years, he 
was placed by his father under the care of Vander 
Eden, who was considered the best pianist in the city 
of Bonn. The circumstances of ‘Theodore Van Beetho- 
ven were such, that he was unable to pay for the in- 
structions of a master; but Vander Eden, with the 
true disinterestedness of an artist, immediately prof- 
fered his assistance without the hope of remuneration. 
A year had hardly been spent with his new teacher, 
when that passion for his art, which seemed till now 
suppressed, began to manifest itself most ardently, 
and so far from requiring compulsion, it became in 
some measure necessary to impose restraint upon his 
zeal. In 1782, Vander Eden died ; and was succeeded 
in his capacity of organist by Neefe, who undertook 
the further education of Beethoven, by the command and 
at the expense of the archduke Maximilian of Austria. 
The originality of the boy had attracted the notice 
of this prince, and public attention was already direct- 
ed to the rising prodigy, in whom were plainly to be 
perceived those remarkable traits of character, which 
gave assurance of his future greatness. Rejecting 
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now the studies which his father had directed for him, 
he entered boldly upon the magnificent compositions 
of Bach and Handel, which he soon learnt to execute 
in a faultless manner; and he imbibed that love of their 
writings and that sense of their genius which never 
ceased to grow and strengthen till the latest period of 
his life. ‘ Handel,” said he, “is the greatest com- 
poser that ever lived. I would uncover my head and 
kneel down on his tomb.” 

The natural fearlessness and impetuosity of his dispo- 
sition were now evinced by his own daring attempts 
at composition, — by his apparent contempt and neglect 
of acknowledged principles, — by the utmost wildness 
of fancy, and crudeness in the execution of his origi- 
nal conceptions. ‘These defects so incident to youth 
brought upon him the severest censure of the critics, 
and of that herd of artists, who are always ready to 
oppose any deviation from their own charmed circle of 
contented mediocrity. But whatever faults in com- 
position may have been owing to his wayward imagi- 
nation, all united in acknowledging the wonders of his 
execution; and even at this early age, he is said to 
have rivalled some of the finest masters of his day. 
His command of the organ, not less remarkable than 
that of the piano, attracted the attention of the 
Elector of Cologne, who meditated conferring upon 
him the office of Neefe; and as a preparatory step, 
sent him to Vienna, that he might complete his studies 
under the direction of Joseph Haydn. That great 
composer recognised at once the wonderful powers of 
his pupil, and the defects of his elementary education ; 
but before he had time to correct them, he was called 
to London, to compose the twelve grand symphonies 
upon which his fame reposes. Beethoven was left in 
the care of Albrechtsberger, the friend of Haydn, and 
the most learned professor of Germany. 

It is curious to observe, during the whole period of 
Beethoven’s pupilage, the constant struggle between his 
sense of duty as a scholar, and the counter inclinations 
of his own genius, which made it so difficult for him to 
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devote himself to the ordinary rules of composition. 
It was a severe trial for one of his irritable temper- 
ament, fired with a consciousness of inventive power, 
yet ill grounded in the elements of his art, to be com- 
pelled to turn away from the contemplation of works, 
which he was just beginning to adore, and bury him- 
self in studies so dull as those of counterpoint. Still 
he was too well aware of the dignity and requirements 
of his profession, to deny the necessity of scientific 
restraint; but these laws he could only admit, when 
they warred not with his firm convictions of the true 
and beautiful. In such a conflict, he dared everything 
for the effect of his thought, with trust in the power 
of his own genius; and believed that the sympathiz- 
ing emotions of those for whom he wrote would 
sanction the transgression for the beauty it contained. 
A restraint so powerful, had it been admitted, would 
have robbed him of the very wand of his magic: as well 
might language be taken from a poet in a moment of 
impassioned inspiration. 

The instructions of his learned teacher, however, 
were not lost upon Beethoven, but they were made 
subservient to, and not binding upon the efforts of his 
own mind. It is related of him, that once, being 
reminded of a violation of an ordinary rule, and being 
told that it would not be permitted, he answered, 
with much feeling, and in the true spirit of self-con- 
fidence, “ well then, J permit it;”’? and the history of 
his after life induces us to attribute this apparent 
vanity, not to such a low impulse, but to a justifiable 
consciousness of power. He was at this time but 
twenty-two years of age, yet fast gaining celebrity, 
both as a pianist and a composer. His temperament 
was very peculiar. Addicted to solitude, and irritable 
by nature, he revealed himself to few, and treated the 
world in general with an indifference almost amount- 
ing to scorn. His most intimate friend was Dr. 
Wegeler, at whose house he was a familiar guest, and 
whose memoirs of the composer are full of the deepest 
interest ;—- containing letters, written by Beethoven 
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during the later years of his life; in which, even 
when soured by infirmities and dissappointment, he re- 
tained and expressed the warmest and tenderest feel- 
ings for his early friends. In the presence of these 
friends, he divested himself of his morose disguise, 
and appeared in perfect simplicity, amusing them with 
the momentary productions of his genius, and extem- 
porizing in a descriptive manner upon subjects of 
familiar interest, such as passing events and the char- 
acters of those with whom he was in company. Some- 
times his eccentricities became so marked, and his 
conduct so strange, as to give offence even to the 
most indulgent: but for these errors his penitence 
was always as extravagant as his fault. He manifested 
the most supreme contempt for patronage and the 
restraints of fashion, and would on no occasion sacri- 
fice the fruits of his labor at a shrine so unworthy. 

The disposition for solitude, which formed so prom- 
inent a trait in the character of Beethoven, began to 
be most apparent at the age of twenty-eight years. 
About this time commenced that deafness, which grad- 
ually increased until it impaired most severely the 
happiness of his existence, and embittered the most 
active and promising years of his life. He describes 
himself as having been driven from the haunts of men 
by this misfortune, and compelled to a total dependence 
upon his own resources for enjoyment.— A writer in 
the Musical Review gives the following account of 
the causes of his loss of hearing. 


“Tt is well known that Beethoven labored under the severe 
deprivation of deafness, but the cause of this affliction so pecu- 
liarly distressing to a musician is not so generally known. 
This great composer was at his cottage in the neighborhood of 
Vienna one summer, and during the afternoon of a sultry day, 
being seized with the furor of composition, seated himself at a 
small table in the garden, where he wrote with his well known 
velocity and abstraction, unconscious how fast the day was 
closing, until towards the evening a heavy shower of rain be- 
gan to descend. Still, however, the composer was so in- 
tent upon his work, that he remained until he was literally 
drenched to the skin, when he found by the obliteration of ey- 
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ery note he had written, that he had staid too long. The con- 
sequence of this imprudent want of care was, that a violent 
cold and deafness attacked him, which became incurable.” — 


Vol. IX, p. 265. 


When we consider the necessity of this sense to the 
musician, and the many resources from which Bee- 
thoven was cut off by its loss, we cannot but feel the 
deepest pity for his condition. He himself brooded 
over the trial until it became the very bane of his ex- 
istence, till it filled him with suspicion and distrust, 
and rendered him wretched by the multitude of disap- 
pointments to which it subjected him. The following 
interesting document, addressed to his brother and 
nephew, and found among his papers after his death, 
expresses most clearly the state of his feelings. 


“ For my brother Carl and my nephew Ludwig Beethoven. 


“Oh ye inconsiderate men, who pronounce me a morbid, 
strange, or misanthropic being, how great is the injustice you 
do me! Little do you know the real cause of what you con- 
sider singular in my conduct. My heart and mind were 
framed from my very cradle for the gentler feelings of our 
nature, while it seemed destined to accomplish something 
great. To the latter | always felt myself irresistibly impelled. 
But only conceive, that as early as my sixth year, I was un- 
happily attacked by a complaint, which was rendered still 
more afflicting by the blunders of the medical men under 
whose hands I was placed. After dragging on year after year 
in the hope of getting better, I was at last doomed to the un- 
happy prospect of an irremediable evil; no cure at least, if 
any were possible, was to be expected till after a long series 
of years. Though born with an ardent and lively disposition, 
and a mind susceptible of the pleasures of society, I was 
obliged to withdraw early from a participation in them, and 
lead a solitary life. Sometimes, it is true, I made an effort to 
overcome every obstacle thrown in the way of social enjoy- 
ment by the defect in my organs of hearing; but oh, how 
painful was it to find myself incapacitated, repelled by my weak- 
ness, which at such moments was felt with redoubled force. 
How was it possible for me to be continually saying to peo- 
ple, ‘speak louder; keep up your voice, for I am deaf.’ Alas! 
how was it possible for me to submit to the continual necessity 
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of exposing the failure of one of my faculties, which, but for 
mismanagement, I might have shared in common with the rest of 
my fellow creatures ; a faculty, too, that | once possessed in the 
fullest perfection ; indeed, in a greater degree than most of 
those of my own profession. Oh, the thought is overpowering ! 
I entreat your forgiveness, if 1 seem to give too much way 
to my feelings. When I would willingly have mixed among 
you, my misfortune was felt with double keenness, from the 
conviction it brought with it that 1 must forego the delights of 
social intercourse, the sweets of conversation, the mutual over- 
flowings of the heart. From all this I was debarred, except 
as far as absolute necessity demanded. When | ventured to 
appear in society, I seemed to myself a sort of excommuni- 
cated being. If circumstances compelled me to appear in the 
presence of strangers, an indescribable agitation seized me ; 
I was tortured by the fear of being rendered conspicuous only 
by my infirmity. 

‘Tn this state [ remained a full half year, when a blunder- 
ing doctor persuaded me, that the best thing I could do to re- 
cover my hearing would be to go into the country. Here in- 
cited by my natural disposition, | was induced to join in the 
society of my neighbors. But how bitter was the mortifica- 
tion | experienced, when some one near me would stand 
listening to the tones of a flute, which I could not hear, or to 
the shepherd’s song sounding from the valley, not one note of 
which I could distinguish! Such occurrences had the effect of 
driving me almost to despair; nay even raised gloomy thoughts 
in my mind of seeking relief in self-destruction. It was noth- 
ing but my art that restrained me ; it appeared impossible for 
me to quit the world, till | had accomplished the objects I felt 
myself, as it were, destined to fulfil. ‘Thus did I continue to 
drag on a miserable existence; truly miserable, inasmuch 
as with so sensitive a constitution of body, any sudden change 
was capable of hurrying me to the most violent extremes. 
Yes, Patience, I must take thee for my guide and conductress ; 
I hope to follow thy dictates, and persevere to the end, till it 
shall please the inexorable fates to cut the thread of my exist- 
ence. Yes, be it for better or for worse, 1am prepared to 
meet the issue. For one in his twenty-eighth year to become 
a philosopher is no easy task; and still more difficult is it for 
an artist than for any other man. 

‘‘ Father of Goodness, thou who lookest into the inmost re- 
cesses of this heart, thou knowest that feelings of humanity 
and benevolence find a place there. Oh you that hear this, 
reflect on the injustice you do me! And let the child of mis- 
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fortune console himself, that in me he has, at least, a partner 
in unhappiness ; and one who, in spite of all the obstacles of 
nature, has still done everything in his power to gain a place 
in the rank of able artists and honorable men.” — Harmonicon, 


Vol. 7, p. 6. 


In these words we have the confession of his mis- 
fortune and the revelation of his deep springs of grief; 
we find him, too, constantly struggling against the de- 
pressing effects of his disease, and denying the appa- 
rent misanthropy of his conduct. Affliction seems to 
have early laid its hand upon him, bowing his spirit 
and frosting his head, anticipating the ravages of 
time. He continued to reside alone, deeply engaged 
in writing, and subsisting chiefly upon the income de- 
rived from his compositions until the year 1809. 
About this period he composed his single opera Fidelio, 
the Oratorio of Christ on the Mount of Olives, and 
the two symphonies called the Heroic and the Pas- 
toral, which are among the most illustrious monuments 
of his fame. The troubled condition of Germany de- 
prived Beethoven of the hope of obtaining a situation 
at the court of the Elector of Cologne, and he deter- 
mined to accept the office of Chapel-master to the 
King of Westphalia, Jerome Napoleon, which had been 
offered him. Persuaded, however, by the solicitations 
of three of the Austrian Princes, who promised him a 
yearly salary of 400 florins, he relinquished his inten- 
tion, and decided to make Vienna, or rather the little 
village of Baden, near the city, his permanent home, 
agreeing to the conditions of their offer, that he should 
never leave his native country without permission of 
his patrons. 

To say then that he dwelt within himself, elimina- 
ting the great thoughts which were ever crowding 
upon his active mind, is to give the history of his life. 
The world believed him wonderful; as his fame ma- 
tured, his brethren of the profession reverenced his 
genius ; the few who were admitted to his intimacy, 
loved him for the kindness of his nature. The visits 
of strangers were apparently a trouble to him; at the 
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sight of them he seemed to contract within himself, 
and exhibit that cautiousness of manner, which is so 
often the consequence of a loss of hearing. But if ~ 
anything occurred to interest or excite him, or if his 
guest had any claim upon his kindness, the disguise 
fell from him, and he manifested the child-like gentle- 
ness of his nature, and sometimes almost gaiety. A 
lady who visited him at his cottage, and was intro- 
duced to him as the daughter of one of his early friends, 
has spoken with delight of the sweetness of his man- 
ner, and of the simplicity with which he composed a 
short piece of music, and presented it to her as a 
reminiscence of himself; and the child Bettine Brenta- 
no thus mentions him in one of her letters to the poet 
Goethe : — 


“They told me he was shy, and conversed with no one. 
They were afraid to introduce me to him, and I was forced to 
find him out alone. He has three dwellings in which he alter- 
nately secretes himself; one in the country, one in the town, 
and the third upon the bulwarks. ‘There I found him in the 
third story seated at the piano. He asked me if I would hear 
a song that he had just composed. He sung shrill and piere- 
ing, so that the plaintiveness reacted upon the hearer. He 
was delighted at my cheerful praise. ‘ Most men,’ said he, 
‘are touched by something good, but they are no artist na- 
tures; artists are ardent, they do not weep.’ He took me to 
a grand rehearsal with full orchestra. There I saw this mighty 
genius exercise his rule. There he stood so firmly resolved, 
his gesture, his countenance expressed the completion of his 
creation. He prevented each error, each misconception ; not 
a breath was voluntary ; all by the genius and presence of his 
spirit set in the most regulated activity. One could prophecy 
that such a spirit, in its later perfection, would step forth again 
as a ruler of the earth.” — Vol. 2, p. 205. 


Isolated by his infirmity from intercourse with the 
many, Beethoven found companionship with Nature, 
and in common with the poet, derived from her his in- 
spiration. The wave of a graceful bough, the shadow 
of a passing cloud, were never lost upon him; his 
soul received their meaning, and in the composition 
that he was even then rehearsing in the mysterious 
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orchestra of his mind, their audible prototypes have 
been transferred for our enjoyment. He is said to 
have had two ruling passions, the one for walking, and 
the other for changing his residence. Each day, after 
dinner, whatever might be the state of the weather, 
he walked rapidly twice round the city, if he were at 
Vienna; or if elsewhere, he extended his walk far into 
the country. The regularity of this habit caused him 
to be well known to all the inhabitants, who used to 
point to him as he passed, saying, “there goes Bee- 
thoven,”’ and make way for him as he hurried onward, 
always buried in thought. His restless spirit was al- 
so manifested in the frequency with which he changed 
his abode. Scarcely had he become settled in one spot, 
when, dissatisfied with this, he sought some other, 
which was as soon abandoned, and that without any 
obvious or sufficient reason. 

Beethoven was short in stature, and possessed that 
bony firmness of the limb, and angular contour which 
gives the idea of great strength. His head was coy- 
ered with a profusion of shaggy hair; his quick, rest- 
Jess eye was ever in motion, and his manner was nerv- 
ous and irritable, requiring much friendly forbearance 
and caution for fear of exciting some outbreak of feel- 
ing. Bettine says that in the street he conversed so 
loudly, and stood still so often, that some courage 
was necessary to listen; he spoke passionately and 
startlingly. His constitution was robust, and he had 
never, until the occurrence of his deafness, been 
obliged to seek aid of medicine. During the last 
years of his life, however, his health failed considera- 
bly, and the symptoms of that disease, which in time 
destroyed him, began to manifest themselves. ‘To- 
wards the close of 1826, his danger became greater, 
and being obliged at this time, during the month of 
December, to accompany a nephew, whose {irregular 
habits had caused him much anxiety, to Vienna, he 
was compelled to pass the night at a miserable inn 
upon the road. The exposure which he encountered 
there, aggravated his disorder, and hastened his death, 
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which took place on the 26th of March, 1827, in the 
midst of a violent thunderstorm, which seemed to 
chant his requiem. 

Notwithstanding his sufferings, he manifested the 
greatest serenity of mind, and during the remissions 
of his disease, he employed himself in reading the 
Odyssey of Homer, his favorite work, and some of the 
romances of Sir Walter Scott, which he passionately 
loved. Nothing could exceed the interest which the 
story of his illness occasioned; anxiety was depicted 
on every countenance, and his door was thronged 
with eager inquirers. The funeral was conducted 
with great magnificence, and the immense collection 
that assembled to witness the ceremonies proved how 
general was the admiration of his genius. ‘The body 
was borne by eight choristers of the Chapel Royal, 
and the pall by eight of the most distinguished Chapel 
Masters, friends of Beethoven. Poems were written 
and recited in honor of him; a requiem of his own 
was performed by a choir of singers, and funeral ser- 
vices in the Cathedrals attested the loss which his 
countrymen and the art had sustained. ‘The author of 
“A Musical ‘Tour in Germany,” who visited Vienna 
shortly after the death of Beethoven, speaks thus 
beautifully of his burial place: — 


“ As Beethoven was, at my visit, no longer to be found ‘in 
the body,’ | resolved to make a pilgrimage to his tomb; and 
the reader will pardon me for lingering over the grave of this 
great man, with some of those tender yearnings of spirit which 
Old Mortality felt for his friends, and which all should feel for 
those who have given them great pleasure. Beethoven resided in 
one of a row of tall white houses, overlooking the city walls 
on the road to Wahringe, the prettiest outlet of Vienna. In 
the cemetery of this quiet little village, in a corner, against a 
low wall, from whence an infinite deal of country may be seen, 
he reposes, close to the nephew of an English ambassador, 
who was suddenly killed upon the Prater by falling from his 
frighted horse. And here, among rustic chapels, wooden cru- 
cifixes, mounds of earth with flowers growing on them, — such 
are the simple memorials ; one might become ‘ half in love 
with easeful death.’ The place itself might have been, in Bee- 
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thoven’s life time, his study ; for it was in the green lap of na- 
ture, and among the old trees, that the composer wove his fan- 
cies, and not by the flickering of a night lamp. It is much 
more pleasant to the imagination, that a poet or musician 
should rest from his labors, where the atmosphere is pure 
above, and where tall plants spring out of the soft earth, than 
that he should be buried forever in the cold depths below the 
pavement of a cloister. A monument is preparing for Bee- 
thoven, and a huge unmarked stone covers the spot of his in- 
terment until that shall be ready. ‘The Germans have a very 
pretty appellation for Beethoven, they call him (Tondichter) 
the poet of sounds, instead of the ordinary term (‘Tonkunstler), 
signifying the scientific musician.” 

Such is a brief history of one of the greatest men oi 
his profession the world has ever known. He went 
through his course alone. Without domestic ties, 
accustomed to disappointment, and familiarized to the 
want of sympathy, he yet cherished a feeling of be- 
nevolence towards the strange world about him, for- 
giving faults, extending charity, and finding compan- 
ionship in his art. After his fame had become estab- 
lished, and a certain income awaited the productions 
of his pen, he seemed chiefly to regard his fortune 
with pleasure for the good he was able to do to oth- 
ers. 

‘*My compositions,” he says, “bring me in a great deal. 
People no longer make bargains with me. I ask, and they 
pay. That is to mea very delightful source of enjoyment. 
For instance, I meet with a friend in want, and my purse does 
not allow me to help him immediately, but I have only to sit 
down, and in a very little time all his wants are supplied.” 


Beethoven probably never suffered from poverty, al- 
though it has been generally supposed that he was in 
want during the later years of his life. ‘The applica- 
tion which he is known to have made to the Philhar- 
monic Society of London for pecuniary assistance, 
and which so wounded the jealousy of his countrymen, 
was the consequence only of a morbid apprehension of 
being left destitute by the protracted illness which 
seemed to await him; for a large sum of money, to- 
gether with the generous donation of that society, was 
found among his effects after his death. 
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Woman’s softening influence seems never to have 
blended with his life; as Fétis teils us, “ Beethoven 
never married”; and De Seyfried says that he never 
knew of any attachment of his heart. His biographer, 
however, remembers that Woelfl spoke to him of a 
lady whom Beethoven visited often, when a young 
man, and whom he loved deeply, without ever having 
avowed to her his passion. Possessing by nature great 
irritability of temper, he was incapable of enduring 
patiently the trials of a lover, and appeared to be moved 
by jealousy when any attentions were addressed by 
others to the object of his admiration. The piano be- 
came at such times the confidant of his thoughts, and 
received the impression of his heart’s turbulent emo- 
tions; but a look from the lady, and a few gentle 
words, restored the calm in his soul, and caused sweet 
melodies to succeed the most impassioned accents. 
Instead of such a partner, his affections were lavished 
upon his brothers, whose families he regarded as his 
own; and when, in the course of time, only one 
nephew remained to him, he undertook his education 
and made him his heir. This young man, the same 
whom Beethoven was carrying to Vienna, when he 
met with that fatal exposure during a winter month, 
neither deserved his instruction nor his care; but by 
his unprincipled conduct subjected him to disappoint- 
ment, which he bore with a patience that could only 
have been expected from a character such as his. 

Beethoven was il] calculated to impart the know- 
ledge he possessed. He was too impatient to explain, 
and perhaps was hardly aware himself of the steps 
by which his great results were obtained. The over- 
coming of difficulties was to him so natural a process, 
that he could not recognise the necessity of assist- 
ance for others; and in his impetuosity unfitted him 
for the patient office of a teacher. He formed but 
two pupils; the Archduke Rudolph and Ferdinand 
Ries. ‘The latter rose to eminence, and carried 
through life imitative traces of a master whom he 
adored, but whose eccentricities it had required all his 
fortitude and patience to enable him to endure. 
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Although the actual records of Beethoven’s life are 
so sparing, and have been so ill preserved, we have, 
after all, the truest picture of himself, in the rich leg- 
acy of imagination and beauty, which he has bequeath- 
ed to posterity through his compositions. Compared 
with the truth contained in these, the mere incidents 
and data of his earthly sojourn sink into insignificance ; 
it is through these that he has spoken, and by these 
will his spirit accomplish its mission. ‘To speak of 
them as they deserve would require almost the tongue 
of inspiration, and our limits are far too narrow for a 
scientific criticism, or indeed for any remarks but 
those of a general nature. Beethoven’s works are 
very numerous and uniformly characteristic; that 
which he considered his first production, was publish- 
ed by him at the age of twenty-four years. From that 
time they continued to issue rapidly from his pen, and 
with never-ending variety. They were of all kinds vo- 
cal and instrumental; the latter very much prepon- 
derating ; amounting in all to about one hundred and 
thirty-eight complete compositions, besides which he 
left many fragments, which were eagerly sought for 
after his death, and purchased at great prices. His 
works consist principally of symphonies, sonatas, mas- 
ses, a few songs, and a singe opera for which he com- 
posed two overtures. The excellence of his dramat- 
tic music leads us to wish that he had devoted 
himself more to this species of writing, as it would 
have brought him more frequently before the public, 
and excited a more genera! interest in his history. 
The necessity, however, of attending in person to the 
preparation of Fidelio for representation, the conten- 
tions and jealousies of the musicians and singers, and 
the misrepresentations of his ideas, which he was 
forced to hear and endeavor to correct, so disgusted 
him, that he determined never to spend time upon an- 
other opera. The literature of sacred and secular 
music has been adorned by him with equal richness ; 
the Church is indebted to him for the grandest of sa- 
cred compositions ; and society, for influences which 
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cannot but assist in the spread of refinement, and of 
correct taste in matters of art. Amidst all these vo- 
luminous writings, not one bears the impress of having 
been thrown off in haste, or seems at all like the off- 
spring of necessity. Beethoven never wrote for the 
mere sake of composing ; his idea of art was too noble 
to allow him to consider it as a means of subsistence; 
his love of truth forbade him to utter anything which 
did not proceed from some deep-felt emotion, and was 
itself worthy to go down to posterity, as the offspring 
of pure invention. Like the painters and sculptors of 
antiquity, he went to nature as the original source of 
beauty and truth; and did not form himself on the 
models of a past age, adopting the servile creed of 
the modern artist, who, when years of labor have 
taught him to blend the colors and mould the limb, so 
that he seems to approach a Raphael or a Michael 
Angelo, finds himself at last but an imitator of an 
imitator, a mere efiigy of genius. Beethoven wooed 
the divinity in nature, and she supplied him with 
themes around which he threw the ornaments of his 
poetic mind. As has been truly said, with him the 
stream, the torrent, the rustling leaf, were not only the 
visible and audible revelations of the world without, 
but the types and shadows of the world within us. 
He realized the beautiful fitness of all parts of the 
visible creation, and as a true musician, every sound 
received an echo from his soul. The roar of the wild 
beast of the forest, the song of the nightingale in the 
glen, the plash of the trout springing from the brook, 
were to him the poetry of sound; the scenery around 
gave them new beauty, and he felt the adaptation of 
the one to the other. 

Had Beethoven conformed himself to the prevailing 
taste, he would have gained a greater temporary fame. 
The gratification of the public, however, entered but 
little into his wishes, and never interrupted the pur- 
suits which he had marked out for himself. He 
studied his own genius alone, and in doing so, he was 
insuring an immortality by reaching beyond the age 
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in which he lived. He wrote without reference to the 
understanding of others; and was indifferent to the 
world’s reception of him, so that he truly expressed 
the great thoughts with which his bosom swelled ; 
while the panders to public fickleness, who purchased 
an ephemeral popularity by the sacrifice of individual 
principle, have sunk in the great sea of nothingness 
and left him stil] triumphant. No man, who pursues 
unceasingly the direction of his own mind, can ever 
expect to secure contemporary sympathy. Beethoven 
felt this; and the sneers of envy, the attacks of crit- 
icism, which hesitated not to cast upon him even the 
stigma of insanity, passed by him as the idle wind. 
He says, — 

‘** When I open my eyes, I cannot choose but sigh ; for what 
I behold is at enmity with my faith; and lam forced to de- 
spise the world, which has no conception that music is a higher 
revelation than all their wisdom and philosophy. It is the 
wine that inspires new creations, and | am the Bacchus that 
crushes out this noble juice for mankind, and makes their 
spirits drunk ; and when they are sobered, what a world of 
things have they not fished up to bring with them to dry land 
again. I have no friend ; [ must needs live alone with myself ; 
but I well know that God is nearer me in my art than others ; 
I commune with him without fear; evermore have I acknow- 
ledged and understood him; and lam not fearful concerning 
my music; no evil fate can befall it ; and he to whom it is be- 
come intelligible must be free from all the paltriness which oth- 
ers drag about with them.” — Bettine’s Letters, Vol. 2, p. 207. 


Here is the confidence of genius; the confession of 
his solitude, his want of sympathy, and his trust in the 
excellence of his music. He was contending not only 
against popular ignorance, but, worse than all, against 
that of contemporary artists, who threw aside his mu- 
sic, declaring their inability to comprehend it, and 
censuring its obscurity, when the fault was in their 
own unfitness to appreciate its meaning. ‘They had 
no perfect perception of the intellectual in music :— 
the mechanical idea was still preéminent, and long 
habit had lulled them into a repose, which was uncouth- 
ly interrupted by the eccentricities of Beethoven. He 
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was neglectful of rule, but obedient to fancy; and at 
her suggestion, conjured up from the mysterious realms 
of sound, the wildest melodies, the most fantastic and 
colossal harmonies. No effect so great, but came at 
his bidding ; he was at home amidst apparent chaos ; 
obstacles vanished before him, and the thought was 
born perfect and full of life. He delighted in poetry, 
for it inspired him with musical ideas, and that of 
Goethe, with whom he was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship, he loved sincerely. Bettine says, — 


** Beethoven stood still in the burning sun, and said, ‘ Goethe’s 
poems maintain a powerful sway over me, not only by their 
matter but also their rhythm ; lam disposed and excited to com- 
pose by this language, already carrying within itself the mys- 
tery of harmonies. ‘Then from the focus of inspiration, I feel 
myself compelled to let the melody stream forth on all sides. 
I follow it— passionately overtake it again—I see it escape 
me, vanish amidst the crowd of varied excitements — soon | 
seize upon it again with renewed passion; I cannot part from 
it, — with quick rapture | multiply it in every form of modu- 
lation, and at the last moment I obtain triumphant mastery 
over the first musical thought. Music is the mediator between 
the spiritual and sensual life. Melody is the sensual life of 
poetry. Speak to Goethe of me, tell him, he should hear my 
symphonies ; he would then allow me to be right in saying, 
that music is the only unembodied entrance into a higher 
sphere of knowledge, which possesses man, but he will never 
be able to possess it. But as thousands engage themselves, 
for love’s sake, and among these thousands love does not 
once reveal itself, although they all occupy themselves of love ; 
in like manner do thousands hold communion with music, and 
do not possess its revelation.’ ” — Vol. 2, p. 210. 


It would be doing injustice to the genius of Beetho- 
ven, to attempt a perfect criticism of his compositions, 
within limits so confined as ours, involving, as it 
would necessarily do, a complete analysis of the 
passions. Whoever would understand them, must 
bring to their study, enthusiasm, a vivid imagination, 
and a power of appreciating intellectual and moral 
beauty. Their first and greatest element is a striking 
originality, manifested not only in the choice of, but 
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in the mode of treating the subject. In all of them, 
the one thought which suggested the melody stands 
in outline; and is never lost amid the intricate and 
ever changing modulations, which a brilliant fancy is 
ever prompting, and the deepest knowledge of har- 
mony is ever weaving into shapes of the greatest 
beauty and power. Beethoven’s melodies are never 
trifling: even in his most playful conceptions, there 
is a quiet dignity, which tinges them with a most deli- 
cate hue of sadness ; and seems to express the almost 
unwilling lightness of a mind naturally austere: like 
a bright spot in a cloudy sky, or a smile, while tears 
are flowing, they have a charm, which nothing but 
contrast could impart. In the divine adagio, in the 
graceful minuet, and the fiery allegro, the waving sea of 
harmony rolls on, and over its heaving bosom the 
subject floats buoyantly and swanlike, entrancing the 
soul, and bearing it onward to the close ; where, as 
the dolphin i is said to die amidst changing colors, it 
fades into silence with chords and cadences of rain- 
bow hues, a majestic, perfect symphony. 

Beethoven’ S music owes much of its grandeur to 
his masterly employment of the bass, the full and strik- 
ing combinations of his chords, his decided preference 
for the remote keys, his sudden discords which are fre- 
quently left unresolved, and his abrupt, daring transi- 
tions. ‘To himself these were the language of truth ; they 
expressed the effect which he desired; and much that 
strict science would have condemned has been retain- 
ed with confidence in the approbation of posterity. 
His earlier works are not, perhaps, so purely original as 
those which he afterwards produced; they have been 
thought, and with justice, to bear some resemblance 
to the compositions of Mozart. The author himself 
was so sensible of this, that the mere mention of his 
first essays was sufficient to irritate and disturb him; 
and his friends were obliged to avoid all reference to 
a subject so painful. ‘The idea of imitation conflicted 
with his sense of the true greatness of art, and made 
him scorn the possession of reflected fame ; yet, in these 
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early writings, may be surely recognised the same 
mind which afterwards set imitation at defiance; and 
their want of originality is not sufficiently palpable - 
to have given offence to any mind, less jealous than 
his of the purity of his reputation, or less conscious 
of its true power. 

All traces of such resemblance, however, vanish in 
the productions of his matured mind: these become 
entirely his own, and such as none but Beethoven 
could have written. His music is a true picture of 
his life. Each thought that dawned upon him was 
transferred to the note-book, which he held always in 
his hand; and in some inspired moment, when fancy 
wooed him, and the fulness of his heart forced him 
to expression, they were imprisoned upon the im- 
mortal pages of his music. Beethoven has done for 
his art, what Shakspeare has done for literature, and 
Raphael for painting. ‘The grandeur of Bach and 
Handel existed in him, but it is softened, and ren- 
dered entrancing, by the drapery of his vivid imagi- 
nation. The music of the two great fathers of the art, 
like the stern and solitary figures of Michael Angelo, 
inspires us with awe ;— Beethoven’s harmony, like 
the bewitching grouping of Raphael, vanquishes by 
the power of its blended beauty. With a versatility 
like that of Shakspeare, he has arrayed the passions 
in the most powerful of epic imagery, drawing them 
not in outline, but with all the shading that is thrown 
over them by the varieties of human character; and 
with an eye for beauty, that roamed like a poet’s over 
the world, he painted on the thin air, the fairest 
scenes of nature. No unmeaning strains, no idle vaga- 
ries deform the pages of his music ; — he never relin- 
quished the unity which he knew to be the soul of 
composition. No harmonist has ever penetrated so 
far into the unknown regions of sound; the gloomy, 
the mysterious, the fanciful, the pathetic, all minis- 
tered to the operations of the mighty spirit. Doomed 
by his infirmity to an existence of solitude, while the 
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him, without. companionship, save his own great 
thoughts, and his stringless piano, we cannot wonder 
that his conceptions became colored by the sadness of 
his destiny ; as has been truly said, his imagination 
seemed feeding on the ruins of his sensitive organs. 

Beethoven’s music is overpowering; it is pictorial, 
descriptive, imitative to the highest degree, frequently 
obscure, and occasionally of incomprehensible wild- 
ness. The moral purity of the composer has excluded 
from his works all that is meretricious and unrefined 
in art. “I am of an electric nature;” he says, 
“therefore is my music so excellent:”?— and no one 
could ever have listened to the impassioned tones of 
his divine Symphonies, without feeling, as it were by 
the passing of the spark, the vivid influence of his 
genius. 

It may perhaps require some exercise of faith, in 
those to whom the love of music has not been given 
by nature, or who have never cultivated their percep- 
tion of the art, to believe that the human passions, 
and the scenes of nature, have their prototypes in 
sound. Such an idea partakes strongly of the fanci- 
ful; and yet the emotions which music excites, its 
suggestive power, and the delight with which the 
imagination seizes upon, and gives form to its ethereal 
creations, prove the truth of the assertion. Were it 
not so, the art would indeed be unmeaning ; and music 
would cease to be, as it now is, a picture of ideas. 
The perfect adaptation of sound to sentiment consti- 
tutes the intellectual in music: to accomplish this 
union, the composer toils; and his reward is in the 
recognition of his thought by the refined and culti- 
vated ear.— The effect of music on the soul is mag- 
netic, and rather felt than expressed: language can- 
not define the feelings to which it gives rise. There 
is both an ideal and a practical understanding of 
music. In many persons these exist in combination, 
and form the true musician; but by far the greater 
portion have neither, or merely one of these senses, 
and even this one may be but faintly developed. A 
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perfect blending of the ideal and the practical, united 
to a purely intellectual and moral character, consti- 
tutes the man of genius, the immortal composer. 
The world contains many, whose sense of the beauti- 
ful, and innate power of recognising genius under 
any form, teach them to discriminate and enjoy what 
is worthy, let the profession in which it is manifested 
be ever so obscure. ‘These active minds are the vivi- 
fying principle of society ; they are ever discovering 
new creations, are the loadstars which the multitude 
follow for truth; upon them the lights and shadows 
of music leave an impress, and every strain is a spirit 
of joy or sadness; they have in them the elements of 
greatness; are composers, painters, architects, in all 
but action. 

There is another class who understand music prac- 
tically, and are the journeymen of the art. No emotion 
enters into their communion with it; habit guides 
their fingers ;—- and never having realized the intel- 
lectual, their happiness, instead of being dependent 
on their own perception of beauty, ebbs and flows 
with the ever-varying tide of applause, that is yielded 
by a vulgar and indiscriminating taste. These are the 
musicians whom fashion and necessity have created, 
and they are about us everywhere. Education may 
have enabled them to execute the works of genius ; 
but the true meaning of these works, the ideas which 
have been imaged forth during moments of fervent in- 
spiration, which have come to the composer in his lone- 
ly hours, and visited him in his dreams, never awak- 
ens in them one note of sympathy, or pierces the heavy 
atmosphere, which seems to exclude them from all 
intercourse with his spirit. 

The varied proportions, in which the ideal and prac- 
tical are blended together, make up the infinite diver- 
sities of musical character ; from the composer whose 
fame lives for centuries, to the poor dependent on 
mechanical ability, the memory of whom is lost with 
accident, or the decay of his physical powers. It is 
an erroneous idea that a practical acquaintance is 
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necessary to an enjoyment of music. Cultivate but the 
perception and love of beauty, wherever manifested ; 
a warm faith in the power of such influences to enno- 
ble and exalt us, and the spirits of such men as Bee- 
thoven and Handel, Mozart and Haydn, will reveal 
themselves to us, even while we seem but humble 
admirers of their greatness. Must we be painters in 
order to feel the sweetness and heavenly purity of 
Guido’s Madonna? —Is the genius that created the 
agonized group of the Laocoon a legacy to the 
modern sculptor alone? — Every glowing tint of the 
artist, every sublime strain of the composer, is a gift 
of beauty to the world;— no set of men can appro- 
priate it. There are souls everywhere wandering 
in search of this beauty; their perception is not 
blunted by prejudice, they reject no profession, believ- 
ing that there is poetry in all. These are the true 
lovers of Art, the ardent admirers of genius; not cold, 
but sympathizing; and while their eyes detect the 
spiritual in form, their ears are by nature tuned to a 
perception of the divine in sound. It is for such that 
a composer writes; and it is in the scarcity of such 
minds, that we find an apology for the irritability of 
musicians, and the explanation of their disappointed 
lives. 

Music is the gift of God. Man made not the vibra- 
tions of the wire, or gave to the ear its sensibility. 
Its very nature, subtle, fleeting, and intangible, be- 
speaks its relationship to spirit. There is a music ever 
around us that is full of meaning:—it is the same 
that floated through the groves of Eden, that mur- 
mured from the bosom of its streams, and was ca- 
rolled by the first-born singers of this beautiful earth. 
It has a charm independent of its own sweetness, 
springing from its perfect adaptation to time and 
place. Is there not a music of the day, and a music 
of the night ?— of the winter and the summer, the 
ocean and the land ?— Does not the hum of the locust 
under a leaf belong to the sultry noon-tide, and the 
cricket’s song in the grass to the cool hour of even- 
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ing ? Are they not by association inseparably united ? 
The love of this music is not felt by all: itis not to 
be acquired like a habit ; — its coming is spontaneous 
and natural, existing in the poet as a necessary part of 
his passion for beauty, and in the musician as the 
fountain of his inspiration. Beethoven and Haydn, 
were imbued with this perfect conception of the voice 
of nature;— their souls echoed its expression, and 
with profound scientific knowledge, and the utmost 
fertility of invention, they have transferred to those 
masterpieces of descriptive music, the Pastoral Sym- 
phonies, scenes of rural beauty and happiness, with 
all the eloquence of sound. 

Musical taste can only become pure and widely dis- 
seminated, by encouraging familiarity with the noblest 
specimens of that art, which, as Montesquieu says, 
is “the only one that does not corrupt the soul.” 
These are the compositions which should blend their 
influence with the events of common life; should 
mingle with the services of devotion, enter into the 
education of the young, and shed a refining light over 
the pleasures of the domestic circle. The memory of 
their beauties will then be ever present ;—and like 
that of Shakspeare’s living words, familiar in our ears 
as the names of kindred, will come over us in solitude 
and society, in sadness and joy, and be unwelcome 
never. A love of music is incorporating itself with 
our national character; slowly, it is true, but surely ; 
contending step: by step with national peculiarities. 
It will never sway us, as it does the Italian, with the 
impetuosity of a passion; or inspire us with that ten- 
derness of imagination and perseverance in embody- 
ing conception, which accompanies the musical enthu- 
siasm of the German; but we shall in time experience 
it with calmness, and regulate it with judgment; and 
with that pride in the reputation of our country, which 
has never yet been wanting, we shall not suffer her to 
be indifferent to the works of true genius, under what- 
ever form they may appear. 


J. F. T. 
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Art. IV.—Chartism, by Tuomas Cartyte. Boston: 
C. C. Little & James Brown. 1840. 12mo. pp. 113. 


Tuomas CaRLYLe unquestionably ranks among the 
ablest writers of the day. His acquaintance with lit- 
erature seems to be almost universal, and there is ap- 
parently no art or science with which he is not familiar. 
He possesses an unrivalled mastery over the resources 
of the English tongue, a remarkably keen insight into 
the mysteries of human nature, and a large share of gen- 
uine poetic feeling. His works are characterized by 
freshness and power, as well as by strangeness and 
singularity, and must be read with interest, even when 
they cannot be with approbation. 

The little work, named at the head of this article, 
is a fair sample of his peculiar excellences, and also of 
his peculiar defects. As a work intended to excite 
attention and lead the mind to an investigation of a 
great subject, it possesses no ordinary value; but as 
a work intended to throw light on a difficult question, 
and to afford some positive directions to the states- 
man and the philanthropist, it is not worth much. 
Carlyle, like his imitators in this country, though he 
declaims against the destructives, possesses in no 
sense a constructive genius. He is good as a demol- 
isher, but pitiable enough as a builder. No man sees 
more clearly that the present is defective and unwor- 
thy to be retained ; he is a brave and successful war- 
rior against it, whether reference be had _ to its litera- 
ture, its politics, its philosophy, or its religion; but 
when the question comes up concerning what ought 
to be, what should take the place of what is, we re- 
gret to say, he affords us no essential aid, scarcely a 
useful hint. He has fine spiritual instincts, has out- 
grown materialism, loathes skepticism, sees clearly 
the absolute necessity of faith in both God and man, 
and insists upon it with due sincerity and earnestness ; 
but with feelings very nearly akin to despair. He 
does not appear to have found as yet a faith for him- 
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self, and his writings have almost invariably a skep- 
tical tendency. He has doubtless a sort of faith in 
God, or an overwhelming Necessity, but we cannot 
perceive that he has any faith in man or in man’s ef- 
forts. Society is wrong, but he mocks at our sincerest 
and best directed efforts to right it. It cannot subsist 
as it is; that is clear: but what shall be done to make 
it what it ought to be, that he saith not. Of all writers 
we are acquainted with, he is the least satisfactory. 
He is dissatisfied with everything himself, and he 
leaves his readers dissatisfied with everything. Hope- 
less himself, he makes them also hopeless, especially if 
they have strong social tendencies, and are hungering © 
and thirsting to work out the regeneration of their 
race. 

Mr. Carlyle’s admirers, we presume, will demur to 
this criticism. We have heard some of them speak 
of him as a sort of soul-quickener, and profess to 
derive from his writings fresh life and courage. We 
know not how this may be. It may be that they de- 
rive advantage from him on the homeopathic principle, 
and that he cures their diseases by exaggerating them ; 
but for ourselves we must say that we have found him 
anything but a skilful physician. He disheartens and 
enfeebles us; and while he emancipates us from the 
errors of tradition, he leaves us without strength or 
courage to engage in the inquiry after truth. We rise 
from his writings with the weariness and exhaustion 
one does from the embraces of the Witch Mara. It 
is but slowly that our blood begins to circulate again, 
and it is long before we recover the use of our powers. 
Whether his writings produce this effect on others or 
not, we are unable to say ; but this effect they do pro- 
duce onus. We almost dread to encounter them. 

Mr. Carlyle would seem to have great sympathy 
with man. He certainly is not wanting in the senti- 
ment of humanity; nor is he deceived by external po- 
sition, or dazzled by factitious glare. He can see 
worth in the socially low as well as in the socially high; 
in the artisan as well as the noble. This is something, 
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but no great merit in one who can read the new Tes- 
tament. Still it is something, and we are glad to meet 
it. But after all, he has no true reverence for Human- 
ity. He may offer incense to a Goethe, a Jean Paul, 
a Mirabeau, a Danton, a Napoleon, but he nevertheless 
looks down upon his fellows, and sneers at the mass. 
He looks down upon man as one of his admirers has 
said, “as if man were a mouse.” But we do not wish 
to look upon man in that light. We would look upon 
him as a brother, an equal, entitled to our love and 
sympathy. We would feel ourselves neither above 
him nor below him, but standing up by his side, with 
our feet on the same level with his. We would also 
love and respect the common-place mass, not merely 
heroes and sages, prophets and priests. 

We are moreover no warm admirers of Carlyle’s style 
of writing. We acknowledge his command over the 
resources of our language, and we enjoy the freshness, 
and occasional strength, beauty, and felicity of his style 
and expression, but he does not satisfy us. He wants 
clearness and precision, and that too when writing on 
topics where clearness and precision are all but indis- 
pensable. We have no patience with his mistiness, 
vagueness, and singularity. If a man must needs 
write and publish his thoughts to the world, let him 
do it in as clear and as intelligible language as possi- 
ble. We are not aware of any subject worth writing 
on at all, that is already so plain that it needs to be 
rendered obscure. Carlyle can write wellif he chooses ; 
no man better. He is not necessarily misty, vague, 
nor fantastic. ‘The antic tricks he has been latterly 
playing do not spring from the constitution of his mind, 
and we must say do by no means become him. We 
are disposed ourselves to assume considerable latitude 
in both thought and expression ; but we believe every 
scholar should aim to keep within the general current 
of his language. Every language receives certain 
laws from the genius of the people who use it, and it 
is no mark of wisdom to transgress them ; nor is gen- 
uine literary excellence to be attained but by obeying 
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them. An Englishman, if he would profit Englishmen, 
must write English, not French nor German. If he 
wishes his writings to become an integral part of 
the literature of his language, he must keep within the 
steady current of what has ever beem regarded as 
classical English style, and deny himself the momen- 
tary eclat he might gain by affectation and singularity. 

We can, however, pardon Carlyle altogether more 
easily than we can his American imitators. Notwith- 
standing his manner of writing, when continued for 
any considerable length, becomes monotonous and 
wearisome, as in his History of the French Revolu- 
tion, —a work which, with all its brilliant wit, inimi- 
table humor, deep pathos, and graphic skill, can 
scarcely be read without yawning, — yet in his case 
it is redeemed by rare beauties, and marks a mind of 
the highest order, and of vast attainments. But in 
the hands of his American imitators, it becomes puerile 
and disgusting ; and what is worthy of note is, that 
it is adopted and most servilely followed by the men 
among us who are loudest in their boasts of original- 
ity, and the most intolerant to its absence. But 
enough of this. For our consolation, the race of im- 
itators is feeble and shortlived. 

The object of the little work before us, is one of the 
weightiest which can engage the attention of the 
statesman or the philanthropist. It is indeed, here, 
discussed only in relation to the working classes of 
England, but it in reality involves the condition of the 
working classes throughout the world, —a great sub- 
ject, and one never yet worthily treated. Chartism, 
properly speaking, is no local or temporary phenome- 
non. Its germ may be found in every nation in Chris- 
tendom; indeed wherever man has approximated a 
state of civilization, wherever there is inequality in 
social condition, and in the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of industry. And where does not this inequality 
obtain? Where is the spot on earth, in which the ac- 
tual producer of wealth is not one of the lower class, 
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shut out from what are looked upon as the main ad- 
vantages of the social state? 

Mr. Carlyle, though he gives us few facts, yet shows 
us that the condition of the workingmen in England 
is deplorable, and every day growing worse. it has 
already become intolerable, and hence the outbreak of 
the Chartists. Chartism is the protest of the work- 
ing classes against the injustice of the present social 
organization of the British community, and a loud 
demand for a new organization which shall respect 
the rights and well-being of the laborer. 

The movements of the Chartists have excited con- 
siderable alarm in the higher classes of English soci- 
ety, and some hope in the friends of Humanity among 
ourselves. We do not feel competent to speak with 
any decision on the extent or importance of these 
movements. If our voice could reach the Chart- 
ists we would bid them be bold and determined ; we 
would bid them persevere even unto death; for their 
cause is that of justice, and in fighting for it they 
will be fighting the battles of God and man. But we 
look for no important results from their movements. 
We have little faith in a John Bull mob. It will blus- 
ter, and swagger, and threaten much; but give it 
plenty of porter and roast-beef, and it will sink back 
to its kennel, as quiet and as barmlesa as a lamb. The 
lower classes in England have made many a move 
since the days of Wat Tyler for the betterment of 
their condition, but we cannot perceive that they have 
ever effected much. ‘They are doubtless nearer the 
day of their emancipation, than they were, but their 
actual condition is scarcely superior to what it was in 
the days of Richard the Second. 

There is no country in Europe, in which the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes seems to us so hopeless 
as in that of England.. This is not owing to the fact, 
that the aristocracy is less enlightened, more powerful, 
or more oppressive in England than elsewhere. The 
English laborer does not find his worst enemy in the 
nobility, but in the middling class. The middle class is 
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much more numerous and powerful in England than 
in any other European country, and is of a higher 
character. It has always been powerful ; for by means 
of the Norman Conquest it received large accessions 
from the old Saxon nobility. The Conquest establish- 
ed a new aristocracy, and degraded the old to the 
condition of Commoners. The superiority of the Eng- 
lish Commons is, we suppose, chiefly owing to this 
fact. 

The middle class is always a firm champion of 
equality, when it concerns humbling a class above it ; 
but it is its inveterate foe, when it concerns elevating 
a class below it. Manfully have the British Commoners 
struggled against the old feudal aristocracy, and so 
successfully that they now constitute the dominant 
power in the state. ‘To their struggles against the 
throne and the nobility is the English nation indebted 
for the liberty it so loudly boasts, and which, during 
the last half of the last century, so enraptured the 
friends of Humanity throughout Europe. 

But this class has done nothing for the laboring 
population, the real proletariz. It has humbled the 
aristocracy ; it has raised itself to dominion, and it is 
now conservative, — conservative in fact, whether it 
call itself Whig or Radical. From its near relation to 
the workingmen, its kindred pursuits with them, it is 
altogether more hostile to them than the nobility ever 
were or ever can be. This was seen in the conduct of 
England towards the French Revolution. So long as 
that Revolution was in the hands of the middle class, 
and threatened merely to humble monarchy and nobil- 
ity, the English nation applauded it; but as soon as 
it descended to the mass of the people, and promised 
to elevate the laboring classes, so soon as the starving 
workingman began to flatter himself, that there was 
to be a Revolution for him too as well as for his em- 
ployer, the English nation armed itself and poured out 
its blood and treasure to suppress it. Everybody 
knows that Great Britain, boasting of her freedom and 
of her love of freedom, was the Iffe and soul of the 
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opposition to the French Revolution ; and on her head 
almost alone should fall the curses of Humanity for the 
sad failure of that glorious uprising of the people in 
behalf of their imprescriptible, and inalienable rights. 
Yet it was not the English monarchy, nor the English 
nobility, that was alone in fault. Monarchy and no- 
bility would have been powerless, had they not had 
with them the great body of the English Commoners. 
England fought in the ranks, nay, at the head of the 
allies, not for monarchy, wry for nobility, nor yet for 
religion ; but for trade and manufactures, for her mid- 
dle class, against the rights and well-being of the 
workingman; and her strength and efficiency consist- 
ed in the strength and efficiency of this class. 

Now this middle class, which was strong enough 
to defeat nearly all the practical benefit of the French 
Revolution, is the natural enemy of the Chartists. It 
will unite with the monarchy and nobility against them ; 
and spare neither blood nor treasure to defeat them. 
Our despair for the poor Chartists arises from the 
number and power of the middle class. We dread 
for them neither monarchy nor nobility. Nor should 
they. ‘Their only real enemy is in the employer. In 
all countries is it the same. The only enemy of the 
laborer is your employer, whether appearing in the 
shape of the master mechanic, or in the owner of a 
factory. A Duke of Wellington is much more likely 
to vindicate the rights of labor than an Abbot Law- 
rence, although the latter may be a very kind-hearted 
man, and liberal citizen, as we always find Black- 
wood’s Magazine more true to the interests of the 
poor, than we do the Edinburgh Review, or even the 
London and Westminster. 

Mr. Carlyle, contrary to his wont, in the pamphlet 
we have named, commends two projects for the re- 
lief of the workingmen, which he finds others have 
suggested, —universal education, and general emigra- 
tion. Universal education we shall not be thought 
likely to depreciate; but we confess that we are un- 
able to see in it that sovereign remedy for the evils of 
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the social state as it is, which some of our friends do, 
or say they do. We have little faith in the power of 
education to elevate a people compelled to labor from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day, and to experience for 
no mean portion of the time a paucity of even the ne- 
cessaries of life, let alone its comforts. Give your 
starving boy a breakfast before you send him to school, 
and your tattered beggar a cloak before you attempt 
his moral and intellectual elevation. A swarm of 
naked and starving urchins crowded into a school- 
room will make little proficiency in the “ Humanities.” 
Indeed, it seems to us most bitter mockery for the 
well-dressed and well-fed to send the schoolmaster 
and priest to the wretched hovels of squalid proverty, 
—a mockery at which devils may laugh, but over 
which angels must weep. Educate the working class- 
es of England; and what then? Will they require 
less food and less clothing when educated than they 
do now? Will they be more contented or more happy 
in their condition? For God’s sake beware how you 
kindle within them the intellectual spark, and make 
them aware that they too are men, with powers of 
thought and feeling which ally them by the bonds of 
brotherhood to their betters. If you will doom them 
to the external condition of brutes, do in common 
charity keep their minds and hearts brutish. Render 
them as insensible as possible, that they may feel the 
less acutely their degradation, and see the less clearly 
the monstrous injustice which is done them. 

General emigration can at best afford only a tem- 
porary relief, for the colony will soon become an 
empire, and reproduce all the injustice and wretched- 
ness of the mother country. Nor is general emigra- 
tion necessary. England, if she would be just, could 
support a larger population than she now numbers. 
The evil is not from over population, but from the un- 
equal repartition of the fruits of industry. She suf- 
fers from over production, and from over production, 
because her workmen produce not for themselves but 
for their employers. Whatthen isthe remedy? As it 
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concerns England, we shall leave the English states- 

man to answer. Be it what it may, it will not be obtain- 
ed without war and bloodshed. It will be found only at 
the end of one of the longest and severest struggles 
the human race has ever been engaged in, oaly by that 
most dreaded of all wars, the war of the poor against 
the rich, a war which, how ever long it may be delayed, 
will come, and come with all its horrors. The day of 
vengeance is sure; for the world after all is under the 
dominion of a Just Providence. 

No one can observe the signs of the times with 
much care, without perceiving that a crisis as to the 
relation of wealth and labor is approaching. It is 
useless to shut our eyes to the fact, and like the os- 
trich fancy ourselves secure because we have so con- 
cealed our heads that we see not the danger. We 
or our children will have to meet this crisis. The old 
war between the King and the Barons is well nigh 
ended, and so is that between the Barons and the 
Merchants and Manufacturers, — landed capital and 
commercial capital. The business man has_ be- 
come the peer of my Lord. And now commen- 
ces the new struggle between the operative and his 
employer, between wealth and labor. Every day does 
this struggle extend further and wax stronger and 
fiercer ; what or when the end will be God only knows. 

In this coming contest there is a deeper question at 
issue than is commonly imagined; a question which 
is but remotely touched in your controversies about 
United States Banks and Sub Treasuries, chartered 
Banking and free Banking, free trade and corpora- 
tions, although these controversies may be paving the 
way for it tocome up. We have discovered no present- 
iment of it in any king’s or queen’s speech, nor in any 
president’s message. It is embraced in no popular 
political creed of the day, whether christened Whig 
or Tory, Juste-miliew or Democratic. No popular 
senator, or deputy, or peer seems to have any glimpse 
of it; but it is working in the hearts of the million, 
is struggling to shape itself, and one day it will be 
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uttered, and in thunder tones. Well will it be for 
him, who, on that day, shall be found ready to answer 
it. y 

What we would ask is, throughout the Christian 
world, the actual condition of the laboring classes, 
viewed simply and exclusively in their capacity of la- 
borers? ‘They constitute at least a moiety of the hu- 
man race. We exclude the nobility, we exclude also 
the middle class, and include only actual laborers, 
who are laborers and not proprietors, owners of none 
of the funds of production, neither houses, shops, nor 
lands, nor implements of Jabor, being therefore solely 
dependent on their hands. We have no means of as- 
certaining their precise proportion to the whole num- 
ber of the race; but we think we may estimate them 
at one half. In any contest they will be as two to 
one, because the large class of proprietors who are 
not employers, but laborers on their own lands or in 
their own shops will make common cause with them. 

Now we will not so belie our acquaintance with 
political economy, as to allege that these alone per- 
form all that is necessary to the production of wealth. 
We are not ignorant of the fact, that the merchant, 
who is literally the common carrier and exchange 
dealer, performs a useful service, and is therefore en- 
titled to a portion of the proceeds of labor. But 
make all necessary deductions on his account, and 
then ask what portion of the remainder is retained, 
either in kind or in its equivalent, in the hands of the 
original producer, the workingman? All over the 
world this fact stares us in the face, the workingman 
is poor and depressed, while a large portion of the 
non-workingmen, in the sense we now use the term, 
are wealthy. It may be laid down as a general rule, 
with but few exceptions, that men are rewarded in an 
inverse ratio to the amount of actual service they per- 
form. Under every government on earth the largest 
salaries are annexed to those offices, which demand of 
their incumbents the least amount of actual labor 
either mental or manual. And this is in perfect 
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harmony with the whole system of repartition of the 
fruits of industry, which obtains in every department 
of society. Now here is the system which prevails, 
and here is its result. ‘The whole class of simple la- 
borers are poor, and in general unable to procure any- 
thing beyond the bare necessaries of life. 

In regard to labor two systems obtain; one that of 
slave labor, the other that of free labor. Of the two, 
the first is, in our judgment, except so far as the feel- 
ings are concerned, decidedly the least oppressive. 
If “the slave has never been a free man, we think, as a 
general rule, his sufferings are less than those of the 
free laborer at wages. As to actual freedom one has 
just about as much as the other. The laborer at 
wages has all the disadvantages of freedom and none 
of its blessings, while the slave, if denied the bless- 
ings, is freed from the disadvantages. We are no ad- 
vocates of slavery, we are as heartily opposed to it as 
any modern abolitionist can be; but we say frankly 
that, if there must always be a laboring population 
distinct from proprietors and employers, we regard the 
Slave system as decidedly preferable to the system at 
wages. It is no pleasant thing to go days without 
food, to lte idle for weeks, seeking work and finding 
none, to rise in the morning with a wife and children 
you love, and know not where to procure them a 
breakfast, and to see constantly before you no brighter 
prospect than the almshouse. Yet these are no un- 
frequent incidents in the lives of our laboring popula- 
tion. Even in seasons of general prosperity, when 
there was only the ordinary cry of “hard times,” we 
have seen hundreds of people in a no very populous 
village, in a wealthy portion of our common country, 
suffering for the want of the necessaries of life, will- 
ing to work, and yet finding no work todo. Many 
and many is the application of a poor man for work, 
merely for his food, we have seen rejected. These 
things are little thought of, for the applicants are 
poor; they fill no conspicuous place in society, and 
they have no biographers. But their wrongs are 
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chronicled in heaven. It is said there is no want in 
this country. There may be less than in some other 
countries. But death by actual starvation in this 
country is, we apprehend, no uncommon occurrence. 
The sufferings of a quiet, unassuming but useful class 
of females in our cities, in general sempstresses, too 
proud to beg or to apply to the alms-house, are not 
easily told. They are industrious; they do all that 
they can find to do; but yet the little there is for 
them to do, and the miserable pittance they receive 
for it, is hardly sufficient to keep soul and body to- 
gether. And yet there is a man who employs them to 
make shirts, trousers, &c., and grows rich on their 
labors. He is one of our respectable citizens, per- 
haps is praised in the newspapers for his liberal 
donations to some charitable institution. He passes 
among us as a pattern of morality, and is honored as 
a worthy Christian. And why should he not be, since 
our Christian community is made up of such as he, 
and since our clergy would not dare question his 
piety, lest they should incur the reproach of infidelity, 
and lose their standing, and their salaries? Nay, 
since our clergy are raised up, educated, fashioned, 
and sustained by such as he? Not a few of our 
churches rest on Mammon for their foundation. The 
basement is a trader’s shop. 

We pass through our manufacturing villages, most 
of them appear neat and flourishing. The operatives 
are well dressed, and we are told, well paid. They are 
said to be healthy, contented, and happy. This is the 
fair side of the picture; the side exhibited to distin- 
guished visitors. There is a dark side, moral as well 
as physical. Of the common operatives, few, if any, 
by their wages, acquire a competence. A few of what 
Carlyle terms not inaptly the body-servants are well 
paid, and now and then an agent or an overseer 
rides in his coach. ut the great mass wear out their 
health, spirits, and morals, without becoming one whit 
better off than when they commenced labor. The bills 
of mortality in these factory villages are not striking, 
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we admit, for the poor girls when they can toil no 
longer go home to die. ‘The average life, working 
life we mean, of the girls that come to Lowell, for in- 
stance, from Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
we have been assured, is only about three years. What 
becomes of them then? Few of them ever marry ; 
fewer still ever return to their native places with reputa- 
tions unimpaired. ‘“ She has worked in a Factory,” is 
almost enough to damn to infamy the most worthy 
and virtuous girl. We know no sadder sight on earth 
than one of our factory villages presents, when the bell 
at break of day, or at the hour of breakfast, or dinner, 
calls out its hundreds or thousands of operatives. We 
stand and look at these hard working men and women 
hurrying in all directions, and ask ourselves, where go 
the proceeds of their labors? The man who employs 
them, and for whom they are toiling as so many slaves, 
is one of our city nabobs, revelling in luxury; or he 
is a member of our legislature, enacting laws to put 
money in his own pocket; or he is a member of 
Congress, contending for a high Tariff to tax the poor 
for the benefit of the rich; or in these times he is 
shedding crocodile tears over the deplorable condition 
of the poor laborer, while he docks his wages twenty- 
five per cent.; building miniature log cabins, shouting 
Harrison and “hard cider.”” And this man too would 
fain pass fora Christian and a republican. He shouts 
for liberty, stickles for equality, and is horrified at a 
Southern planter who keeps slaves. 

One thing is certain; that of the amount actually 
produced by the operative, he retains a less propor- 
tion than it costs the master to feed, clothe, and lodge 
his slave. Wages is a cunning device of the devil, 
for the benefit of tender consciences, who would re- 
tain all the advantages of the slave system, without 
the expense, trouble, and odium of being slave-hold- 
ers. 

Messrs. Thome and Kimball, in their account of 
emancipation in the West Indies, establish the fact 
that the employer may have the same amount of labor 
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done, twenty-five per cent. cheaper than the master. 
What does this fact prove, if not that wages is a more 
successful method of taxing labor than slavery? We 
really believe our Northern system of labor is more 
oppressive, and even more mischievous to morals, 
than the Southern. We, however, war against both. 
We have no toleration for either system. We would 
see the slave a man, but a free man, not a mere opera- 
tive at wages. This he would not be were he now 
emancipated. Could the abolitionists effect all they 
propose, they would do the slave no service. Should 
emancipation work as well as they say, still it would 
do the slave no good. He would be a slave still, al- 
though with the title and cares of a freeman. If then 
we had no constitutional objections to abolitionism, 
we could not, for the reason here implied, be abolition- 
ists. 

The slave system, however, in name and form, is 
gradually disappearing from Christendom. It will not 
subsist much longer. But its place is taken by the 
system of labor at wages, and this system, we hold, is 
no improvement upon the one it supplants. Never- 
theless the system of wages will triumph. It is the 
system which in name sounds honester than slavery, 
and in substance is more profitable to the master. It 
yields the wages of iniquity, without its opprobrium. 
It will therefore supplant slavery, and be sustained — 
for a time. 

Now, what is the prospect of those who fall un- 
der the operation of this system? We ask, is there 
a reasonable chance that any considerable portion of 
the present generation of laborers, shall ever become 
owners of a sufficient portion of the funds of produc- 
tion, to be able to sustain themselves by laboring on 
their own capital, that is, as independent laborers ? 
We need not ask this question, for everybody knows 
there is not. Well, is the condition of a laborer at 
wages the best that the great mass of the working 
people ought to be able to aspire to? Is it a condi- 
tion, — nay can it be made a condition, — with which 
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a man should be satisfied ; in which he should be con- 
tented to live and die ? 

In our own country this condition has existed under 
its most favorable aspects, and has been made as good 
as it can be. It has reached all the excellence of 
which it is susceptible. It is now not improving but 
growing worse. ‘The actual condition of the working- 
man to-day, viewed in all its bearings, is not so good 
as it was fifty years ago. If we have not been alto- 
gether misinformed, fifty years ago, health and indus- 
trious habits, constituted no mean stock in trade, and 
with them almost any man might aspire to competence 
and independence. But it is sono longer. The wil- 
derness has receded, and already the new lands are be- 
yond the reach of the mere laborer, and the employer 
has him at his mercy. If the present relation subsist, 
we see nothing better for him in reserve than what he 
now possesses, but something altogether worse. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that men born poor 
become wealthy, and that men born to wealth become 
poor; but this fact does not necessarily diminish the 
numbers of the poor, nor augment the numbers of the 
rich. ‘The relative numbers of the two classes remain, 
or may remain, the same. But be this as it may; one 
fact is certain, no man born poor has ever, by his 
wages, as a simple operative, risen to the class of the 
wealthy. Rich he may have become, but it has not 
been by his own manual labor. He has in some way 
contrived to tax for his benefit the labor of others. 
He may have accumulated a few dollars which he has 
placed at usury, or invested in trade; or he may, as a 
master workman, obtain a premium on his journeymen ; 
or he may have from a clerk passed to a partner, or 
from a workman to an overseer. The simple market 
wages for ordinary labor, has never been adequate to 
raise him from poverty to wealth. This fact is deci- 
sive of the whole controversy, and proves that the 
system of wages must be supplanted by some other 
system, or else one half of the human race must for- 
ever be the virtual slaves of the other. 
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Now the great work for this age and the coming, is 
to raise up the laborer, and to realize in our own so- 
cial arrangements and in the actual condition of all 
men, that equality between man and man, which God 
has established between the rights of one and those 
of another. In other words, our business is to eman- 
cipate the proletaries, as the past has emancipated the 
slaves. This is our work. There must be no class 
of our fellow men doomed to toil through life as 
mere workmen at wages. If wages are tolerated it 
must be, in the case of the individual operative, only 
under such conditions that by the time he is of a 
proper age to settle in life, he shall have accumulated 
enough to be an independent laborer on his own capi- 
tal,— on his own farm or in his own shop. Here is 
our work. How is it to be done? 

Reformers in general answer this question, or 
what they deem its equivalent, in a manner which we 
cannot but regard as very unsatisfactory. They 
would have all men wise, good, and happy; but in 
order to make them so, they tell us that we want not 
external changes, but internal; and therefore instead 
of declaiming against society and seeking to disurb 
existing social arrangements, we should confine our- 
selves to the individual reason and conscience; seek 
merely to lead the individual to repentance, and to 
reformation of life; make the individual a practical, 
a truly religious man, and all evils will either disap- 
pear, or be sanctified to the spiritual growth of the 
soul. 

This is doubtless a capital theory, and has the ad- 
vantage that kings, hierarchies, nobilities,— in a word, 
all who fatten on the toil and blood of their fellows, 
will feel no difficulty in supporting it. Nicholas of 
Russia, the Grand Turk, his Holiness the Pope, will 
hold us their especial friends for advocating a theory, 
which secures to them the odor of sanctity even 
while they are sustaining by their anathemas or their 
armed legions, a system of things of which the great 
mass are and must be the victims. If you will only 
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allow me to keep thousands toiling for my pleasure or 
my profit, I will even aid you in your pious efforts to 
convert their souls. I am not cruel; I do not wish 
either to cause, or to see suffering ; | am therefore dis- 
posed to encourage your labors for the souls of the 
workingman, providing you will secure to me the pro- 
ducts of his bodily toil. So far as the salvation of his 
soul will not interfere with my income, I hold it 
worthy of being sought; and if a few thousand dol- 
lars will aid you, Mr. Priest, in reconciling him to God, 
and making fair weather for him hereafter, they are at 
your service. I shall not want him to work for me in 
the world to come, and I can indemnify myself for 
what your salary costs me, by paying him less wages. 
A capital theory this, which one may advocate without 
incurring the reproach of a disorganizer, a jacobin, 
a leveller, and without losing the friendship of the 
rankest aristocrat in the land. 

This theory, however, is exposed to one slight ob- 
jection, that of being condemned by something like 
six thousand years’ experience. For six thousand 
years its beauty has been extolled, its praises sung, 
and its blessings sought, under every advantage which 
learning, fashion, wealth, and power can secure; and 
yet under its practical operations, we are assured, that 
mankind, though totally depraved at first, have been 
growing worse and worse ever since. 

For our part, we yield to none in our reverence for 
science and religion; but we confess that we look not 
for the regeneration of the race from priests and ped- 
agogues. ‘They have had a fair trial. They cannot 
construct the temple of God. They cannot conceive 
its plan, and they know not how to build. They daub 
with untempered mortar, and the walls they erect 
tumble down if so much as a fox attempt to go up 
thereon. In a word they always league with the peo- 
ple’s masters, and seek to reform without disturbing 
the social arrangements which render reform neces- 
sary. They would change the consequents without 
changing the antecedents, secure to men the rewards 
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of holiness, while they continue their allegiance to the 
devil. We have no faith in priests and pedagogues. 
They merely cry peace, peace, and that too when there 
is no peace, and can be none. 

We admit the importance of what Dr. Channing i in 
his lectures on the subject we are treating recommends 
as “ self-culture.”” Self-culture is a good thing, but it 
cannot abolish inequality, nor restore men to their 
rights. Asa means of quickening moral and intel- 
lectual energy, exalting the sentiments, and pre- 
paring the laborer to contend manfully for his rights, 
we admit its importance, and insist as strenuously as 
any one on making it as universal as possible; but as 
constituting in itself a remedy for the vices of the 
social state, we have no faith init. As a means it is 
well, as the end it is nothing. 

The truth is, the evil we have pointed out is not. 
merely individual in its character. It is not, in the case 
of any single individual, of any one man’s procuring, 
nor can the efforts of any one man, direeted solely to his 
own moral and religious perfection, do aught to remove 
it. What is purely individual in its nature, efforts of 
individuals to perfect themselves, may remove. But 
the evil we speak of is inherent in all our social ar- 
rangements, and cannot be cured without a radical 
change of those arrangements, | Could we convert all 
men to Christianity in both theory and practice, as 
held by the most enlightened sect of Christians among 
us, the evils of the social state would remain un- 
touched. Continue our present system of trade, and all 
its present evil consequences will follow, whether it 
be carried on by your best men or your worst. Put 
your best men, your wisest, most moral, and most re- 
ligious men, at the head of your paper money banks, 
and the evils of the present banking system will re- 
main scarcely diminished. ‘The only way to get rid 
of its evils is to change the system, not its managers. 
The evils of slavery do not result from the personal 
characters of slave masters. They are inseparable 
from the system, let who will be masters. Make all 
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your rich men good Christians, and you have lessened 
not the evils of existing inequality in wealth. The 
mischievous effects of this inequality do not result 
from the personal characters of either rich or poor, but 
from itself, and they will continue, just so long as there 
are rich men and poor men in the same community. 
You must abolish the system or accept its conse- 
quences. No mancan serve both God and Mammon. 
If you will serve the devil, you must look to the devil 
for your wages; we know no other way. 

Let us not be misinterpreted. We deny not the 
power of Christianity. Should all men become good 
Christians, we deny not that all social evils would be 
cured. But we deny in the outset that a man, who 
seeks merely to save his own soul, merely to perfect 
his own individual nature, can be a good Christian. 
The Christian forgets himself, buckles on his armor, 
and goes forth to war against principalities and pow- 
ers, and against spiritual wickedness in high places. 
No man can bea Christian who does not begin his 
career by making war on the mischievous social ar- 
rangements from which his brethren suffer. He who 
thinks he can be a Christian and save his soul, without 
seeking their radical change, has no reason to applaud 
himself for his proficiency in Christian science, nor 
for his progress towards the kingdom of God. Un- 
derstand Christianity, and we will admit, that should 
all men become good Christians, there would be no- 
thing to complain of. But one might as well under- 
take to dip the ocean dry with a clam-shell, as to 
undertake to cure the evils of the social state by con- 
verting men to the Christianity of the Church. 

The evil we have pointed out, we have said, is not of 
individual creation, and it is not to be removed by 
individual effort, saving so far as individual effort in- 
duces the combined effort of the mass. But whence 
has this evil originated? How comes it that all over 
the world the working classes are depressed, are the 
low and vulgar, and virtually the slaves of the non- 
working classes? This is an inquiry which has not 
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yet received the attention it deserves. It is not 
enough to answer, that it has originated entirely in 
the inferiority by nature of the working cla8ses ; that 
they have less skill and foresight, and are less able 
than the upper classes, to provide for themselves, or 
less susceptible of the highest moral and intellectual 
cultivation. Nor is it sufficient for our purpose to be 
told, that Providence has decreed that some shall 
be poor and wretched, ignorant and vulgar; and that 
others shall be rich and vicious, learned and polite, 
oppressive and miserable. We do not choose to 
charge this matter to the will of God. “ The foolish- 
ness of man perverteth his way, and his heart fretteth 
against the Lord.” God has made of one blood all 
the nations of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and to dwell there as brothers, as members of 
one and the same family; and although he has made 
them with a diversity of powers, it would perhaps, 
after all, be a bold assertion to say that he has made 
them with an inequality of powers. There is nothing 
in the actual difference of the powers of individ- 
uals, which accounts for the striking inequalities we 
everywhere discover in their condition. ‘The child of 
the plebeian, if placed early in the proper circum- 
stances, grows up not less beautiful, active, intelli- 
gent, and refined, than the child of the patrician ; and 
the child of the patrician may become as coarse, as 
brutish as the child of any slave. So far as observa- 
tion on the original capacities of individuals goes, 
nothing is discovered to throw much light on social 
inequalities. 

The cause of the inequality, we speak of, must be 
sought in history, and be regarded as having its root 
in Providence, or in human nature, only in that sense 
in which all historical facts have their origin in these. 
We may perhaps trace it in the first instance to con- 
quest, but not to conquest as the uJtimate cause. 
The Romans in conquering Italy no doubt reduced 
many to the condition of slaves, but they also found 
the great mass of the laboring population already 
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slaves. There is everywhere a class distinct from the 
reigning class, bearing the same relation to it, that 
the Gibbeonites did to the Jews. ‘They are princi- 
pally Colons, the cultivators for foreign masters, of a 
soil of which they seemed to have been dispossessed. 
Who has dispossessed them? Who has reduced them 
to their present condition, — a condition which under 
the Roman dominion is perhaps even ameliorated ? 
Who were this race? Whence came they? They 
appear to be distinct from the reigning race, as were 
the Helotz from the Doric-Spartan. Were they the 
aborigines of the territory ? Had they once been free ? 
By what concurrence of events have they been re- 
duced to their present condition? By a prior con- 
quest ? But mere conquest does not so reduce a pop- 
ulation. It may make slaves of the prisoners taken 
in actual combat, and reduce the whole to tributaries, 
but it leaves the mass of the population free, except 
in its political relations. Were they originally sav- 
ages, subjugated by a civilized tribe? Savages may 
be exterminated, but they never, so far as we can as- 
certain, become to any considerable extent “ the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water” to their con- 
querors. For our part we are disposed to seek the 
cause of the inequality of conditions of which we 
speak, in religion, and to charge it to the priesthood. 
And we are confirmed in this, by what appears to be 
the instinctive tendency of every, or almost every, so- 
cial reformer. Men’s instincts, in a matter of this 
kind, are worthier of reliance than their reasonings. 
Rarely do we find in any age or country, a man feel- 
ing himself commissioned to labor for a social reform, 
who does not feel that he must begin it by making war 
upon the priesthood. ‘This was the case with the old 
Hebrew reformers, who are to us the prophets of God ; 
with Jesus, the Apostles, and the early Fathers of the 
Church ; with the French democrats of the last century ; 
and is the case with the Young Germans, and the So- 
cialits, as they call themselves in England, at the 
present moment. Indeed it is felt at once that no re- 
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form can be effected without resisting the priests and 
emancipating the people from their power. 

Historical research, we apprehend, will be found to 
justify this instinct, and to authorize the eternal hos- 
tility of the reformer, the advocate of social progress, — 
to the priesthood. How is it, we ask, that man comes 
out of the savage state? In the savage state, prop- 
erly so called, there is no inequality of the kind of 
which we speak. The individual system obtains there. 
Each man is his own centre, and is a whole in himself. 
There is no community, there are no members of soci- 
ety; for society is not. ‘This individuality, which, if 
combined with the highest possible moral and intel- 
lectual cultivation, would be the perfection of man’s 
earthly condition, must be broken down before the hu- 
man race can enter into the path of civilization, or 
commence its career of progress. But it cannot be 
broken down by material force. It resists by its own 
nature the combination of individuals necessary to 
subdue it. It can be successfully attacked only by a 
Spiritual power, and subjugated only by the represen- 
tatives of that power, that is to say, the priests. 

Man is naturally a religious being, and disposed to 
stand in awe of invisible powers. ‘This makes, un- 
doubtedly, under certain relations, his glory ; but when 
coupled with his ignorance, it becomes the chief 
source of his degradation and misery. He feels 
within the workings of a mysterious nature, and is 
conscious that hidden and superior powers are at work 
all around him, and perpetually influencing his des- 
tiny; now wafting him onward witha prosperous gale, 
or now resisting his course, driving him back, defeating 
his plans, blasting his hopes, and wounding his heart. 
What are his relations to these hidden, mysterious, and 
yet all-influencing forces? Can their anger be ap- 
peased ? Can their favor be secured? ‘Thus he asks 
himself. Unable to answer, he goes to the more aged 
and experienced of his tribe, and asks them the same 
questions. They answer as best they can. What is 
done by one is done by another, and what is done once 
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is done again. The necessity of instruction, which each 
one feels in consequence of his own feebleness and 
inexperience, renders the recurrence to those best ca- 
pable of giving it, or supposed to be the best capa- 
ble of giving it, frequent and uniform. Hence the 
priest. He who is consulted prepares himself to an- 
swer, and therefore devotes himself to the study of 
man’s relations to these invisible powers, and the na- 
ture of these invisible powers themselves. Hence re- 
ligion becomes a special object of study, and the 
study of it a profession. Individuals whom a thunder- 
storm, an earthquake, an eruption of a volcano, an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, any unusual appearance 
in the heavens or earth, has frightened, or whom some 
unforeseen disaster has afflicted, go to the wise-man 
for explanation, to know what it means, or what they 
shall do in order to appease the offended powers. 
When reassured they naturally feel grateful to this 
wise-man ; they load him with honors, and in the ac- 
cess of their gratitude raise him far above the common 
level, and spare him the common burdens of life. 
Once thus distinguished, he becomes an object of efivy. 
His condition is looked upon as superior to that of 
the mass. Hence a multitude aspire to possess them- 
selves of it. When once the class has become somewhat 
numerous, it labors to secure to itself the distinction 
it has received, its honors and its emoluments, and to 
increase them. Hence the establishment of priest- 
hoods or sacerdotal corporations, such as the Egyp- 
tian, the Braminical, the Ethiopian, the Jewish, the 
Scandinavian, the Druidical, the Mexican, and Peru- 
vian. 

The germ of these sacerdotal corporations is found 
in the savage state, and exists there in that formi- 
dable personage called a jongleur, juggler, or conjurer. 
But as the tribe or people advances, the juggler be- 
comes a priest and the member of a corporation. 
These sacerdotal corporations are variously organized, 
but everywhere organized for the purpose, as that arch 
rebel, Thomas Paine, says, “of monopolizing power 
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and profit.” The effort is unceasing to elevate them 
as far above the people as possible, to enable them 
to exert the greatest possible control over.the people, 
and to derive the greatest possible profit from the peo- 
ple. 

Now if we glance over the history of the world, 
we shall find, that at the epoch of coming cut of the 
Savage state, these corporations are universally insti- 
tuted. We find them among every people ; and among 
every people, at this epoch, they are the dominant 
power, ruling with an iron despotism. ‘The real idea 
at the bottom of these institutions, is the control of 
individual freedom by moral laws, the assertion of the 
supremacy of moral power over physical force,—a 
great truth, and one which can never be too strenu- 
ously insisted on; but a truth which at this epoch 
can only enslave the mass of the people to its pro- 
fessed representatives, the priests. ‘Through awe of 
the gods, through fear of divine displeasure, and 
dread of the unforeseen chastisements that displeasure 
may inflict, and by pretending, honestly or not, to pos- 
sess the secret of averting it, and of rendering the 
gods propitious, the priests are able to reduce the 
people to the most wretched subjection, and to keep 
them there; at least for a time. 

But these institutions must naturally be jealous of 
power, and ambitious of confining it to as few hands 
as possible. If the sacerdotal corporations were 
thrown open to all the world, all the world would 
rush into them, and then there would be no advantage 
in being a priest. Hence the number who may be 
priests must be limited. Hence again a distinction of 
clean and unclean is introduced. Men can be admit- 
ted into these corporations only as they descend from 
the priestly race. As in India, no man can aspire to 
the priesthood unless of Braminical descent, and 
among the Jews unless he be of the tribe of Levi. The 
priestly race was the ruling race ; it dealt with science, 
it held communion with the Gods, and therefore was 
the purer race. The races excluded from the priest- 
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hood were not only regarded as inferior, but as un- 
clean. The Gibeonite to a Jew was both an inferior 
and an impure. The operation of the principles involved 
in these considerations, has, in our judgment, begun 
and effected the slavery of the great mass of the peo- 
ple. It has introduced distinctions of blood or race, 
founded privileged orders, and secured the rewards of 
industry to the few, while it has reduced the mass to 
the most degrading and hopeless bondage. 

Now the great mass enslaved by the sacerdotal cor- 
porations, are not emancipated by the victories which 
follow by the warrior caste, even when those victories 
are said to be in behalf of freedom. The military 
order succeeds the priestly ; but in establishing, as it 
does in Greece and Rome, the supremacy of the state 
over the church, it leaves the great mass in the bon- 
dage in which it finds them. ‘The Normans conquer 
England, but they scarcely touch the condition of the 
old Saxon bondmen. The Polish serf lost his freedom 
before began the Russian dominion, and he would 
have recovered none of it, had Poland regained, in her 
late struggle, her former political independence. The 
subjection of a nation is in general merely depriving 
one class of its population of its exclusive right to 
enslave the people; and the recovery of political in- 
dependence, is little else than the recovery of this 
right. The Germans call their rising against Napoleon 
a rising for liberty, and so it was, liberty for Ger- 
man princes and German nobles ; but the German peo- 
ple were more free under Napoleon’s supremacy than 
they are now, or will be very soon. Conquest may 
undoubtedly increase the number of slaves; but in 
general it merely adds to the number and power of 
the middle class. It institutes a new nobility, and de- 
grades the old to the rank of commoners. ‘This is its 
general effect. We cannot therefore ascribe to con- 
quest, as we did in a former number of this journal, 
the condition in which the working classes are univer- 
sally found. They have been reduced to their condi- 
tion by the priest, not by the military chieftain. 
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Mankind came out of the savage state by means of 
the priests. Priests are the first civilizers of the 
race. For the wild freedom of the savage, they sub- 
stitute the iron despotism of the theocrat. This is 
the first step in civilization, in man’s career of pro- 
gress. It is not strange then that some should pre- 
fer the savage state to ‘the civilized. Who would not 
rather roam the forest with a free step and unshack- 
led limb, though exposed to hunger, cold, and naked- 
ness, than crouch an abject slave beneath the whip of 
a master? As yet civilization has done little but 
break and subdue man’s natural love of freedom; but 
tame his wild and eagle spirit. In what a world does 
man even now find himself, when he first awakes and 
feels some of the workings of his manly nature? He 
is in a cold, damp, dark dungeon, and loaded all over 
with chains, with the iron entering into his very soul. 
He cannot make one single free movement. ‘The 
priest holds his conscience, fashion controls his tastes, 
and society with her forces invades the very sanctuary 
of his heart, and takes command of his love, that 
which is purest and best in his nature, which alone 
gives reality to his existence, and from which proceeds 
the only ray which pierces the gloom of his prison- 
house. Even that he cannot enjoy in peace and qui- 
etness, nor scarcely at all. He is wounded on every 
side, in every part of his being, in every relation in 
life, in every idea of his mind, in every sentiment of 
his heart. O, it is a sad world, a sad world to the 
young soul just awakening to its diviner instincts ! 
A sad world to him who is not gifted with the only 
blessing which seems compatible with life as it is— 
absolute insensibility. But no matter. A wise man 
never murmurs. He never kicks against the pricks. 
What is is, and there is an end of it; what can be 
may be, and we will do what we can to make life 
what it ought to be. ‘Though man’s first step in civ- 
ilization is slavery, his last step shall be freedom. 
The free soul can never be wholly subdued ; the ethe- 
rial fire in man’s nature may be smothered, but it 
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cannot be extinguished. Down, down deep in the 
centre of his heart it burns inextinguishable and for- 
ever, glowing intenser with the accumulating heat of 
centuries ; and one day the whole mass of Humanity 
shall become ignited, and be full of fire within and 
all over, as a live coal; and then—slavery, and 
whatever is foreign to the soul itself, shall be con- 
sumed. 

But, having traced the inequality we complain of to 
its origin, we proceed to ask again what is the reme- 
dy? ‘The remedy is first to be sought in the destruc- 
tion of the priest. We are not mere destructives. 
We delight not in pulling down; but the bad must be 
removed before the good can be introduced. Convic- 
tion and repentance precede regeneration. Moreover 
we are Christians, and it is only by following out the 
Christian law, and the example of the early Christians, 
that we can hope to effect anything. Christianity is 
the sublimest protest against the priesthood ever ut- 
tered, and a protest uttered by both God and man; 
for he who uttered it was God-Man. In the person 
of Jesus both God and Man protest against the 
priesthood. What was the mission of Jesus but a 
solemn summons of every priesthood on earth to 
judgment, and of the human race to freedom? He 
discomfited the learned doctors, and with whips of 
small cords drove the priests, degenerated into mere 
money changers, from the temple of God. He insti- 
tuted himself no priesthood, no form of religious wor- 
ship. He recognised no priest but a holy life, and 
commanded the construction of no temple but that of 
the pure heart. He preached no formal religion, 
enjoined no creed, set apart no day for religious wor- 
ship. He preached fraternal love, peace on earth, and 
good will to men. He came to the soul enslaved, 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined,” to the poor child of 
mortality, bound hand and foot, unable to move, and 
said in the tones of a God, “Be free; be enlarged; 
be there room for thee to grow, expand, and overflow 
with the love thou wast made to overflow with.” 
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In the name of Jesus we admit there has been a 
priesthood instituted, and considering how the world 
went, a priesthood could not but be instituted ; but 
the religion of Jesus repudiates it. It recognises no 
mediator between God and man but him who dies on 
the cross to redeem man; no propitiation for sin but a 
pure love, which rises in a living flame to all that is 
beautiful and good, and spreads out in light and 
warmth for all the chilled and benighted sons of mor- 
tality. In calling every man to bea priest, it virtu- 
ally condemns every possible priesthood, and in re- 
cognising the religion of the new covenant, the 
religion written on the heart, of a law put within the 
soul, it abolishes all formal worship. 

The priest is universally a tyrant, universally the 
enslaver of his brethren, and therefore it is Christ- 
ianity condemns him. It could not prevent the reéstab- 
lishment of a hierarchy, but it prepared for its ulti- 
mate destruction, by denying the inequality of blood, 
by representing all men as equal before God, and by 
insisting on the celibacy of the clergy. The best 
feature of the Church was in its denial to the clergy 
of the right to marry. By this it prevented the new 
hierarchy from becoming hereditary, as were the old 
sacerdotal corporations of India and Judea. 

We object not to religious instruction; we object 
not to the gathering together of the people on one 
day in seven, to sing and pray, and listen to a dis- 
course from a religious teacher; but we object to 
everything like an outward, visible church; to every- 
thing that in the remotest degree partakes of the 
priest. A priest is one who stands as a sort of medi- 
ator between God and man; but we have one media- 
tor, Jesus Christ, who gave himself a ransom for all, 
and that is enough. It may be supposed that we, 
protestants, have no priests; but for ourselves we 
know no fundamental difference between a catholic 
priest and a protestant clergyman, as we know no 
difference of any magnitude, in relation to the princi- 
ples on which they are based, between a protestant 
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church and the catholic church. Both are based on 
the principle of authority; both deny in fact, how- 
ever it may be in manner, the authority of reason, 
and war against freedom of mind; both substitute 
dead works for true righteousness, a vain show for 
the reality of piety, and are sustained as the means 
of reconciling us to God without requiring us to be- 
come godlike. Both therefore ought to go by the 
board. 


< We may offend in what we say, but we cannot help 


that. We insist upon it, that the complete and final 
destruction of the priestly order, in every practical 
sense of the word priest, is the first step to be taken 
towards elevating the laboring classes. Priests are, 
in their capacity of priests, necessarily enemies to 
freedom and equality. All reasoning demonstrates 
this, and all history proves it. ‘There must be no 
class of men set apart and authorized, either by law 
or fashion, to speak to us in the name of God, or to 
be the interpreters of the word of God. The word 


,of God never drops from the priest’s lips. He who 


redeemed man did not spring from the priestly class, 
for it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Juda, of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning the 
priesthood. Who in fact were the authors of the Bible, 
the book which Christendom professes to receive as 
the word of God? ‘The priests? Nay, they were 
the inveterate foes of the priests. No man ever be- 
rated the priests more soundly than did Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. And who were they who heard Jesus the 
most gladly? ‘The priests? The chief priests were 
at the head of those who demanded his crucifixion. 
In every age the priests, the authorized teachers of 
religion, are the first to oppose the true prophet of 
God, and to condemn his prophecies as blasphemies. 
They are always a let and a hindrance to the spread 
of truth. Why then retain them? Why not abolish 
the priestly office? Why continue to sustain what 
the whole history of man condemns as the greatest of 
all obstacles to intellectual and social progress ? 
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We say again, we have no objection to teachers of 
religion, as such; but let us have no class of men 
whose profession it is to minister at the-altar. Let 
us leave this matter to Providence. When God raises 


up a prophet, let that prophet prophesy as God gives 


him utterance. Let every man speak out of his own 
full heart, as he is moved by the Holy Ghost, but let 
us have none to prophesy for hire, to make preaching 
a profession, a means of gaining a livelihood. Who- 
ever has a word pressing upon his heart for utterance, 
let him utter it, in the stable, the market-place, the 
street, in the grove, under the open canopy of heaven, 
in the lowly cottage, or the lordly hall. No matter 
who or what he is, whether a graduate of a col- 
lege, a shepherd from the hill sides, or a rustic from 
the plough. If he feels himself called to go forth in 
the name of God, he will speak words of truth and 
power, for which Humanity shall fare the better. But 
none of your hireling priests, your “dumb dogs” 
that will not bark. What are the priests of Christen- 
dom as they now are? Miserable panders to the 
prejudices of the age, loud in condemning sins no- 
body is guilty of, but silent as the grave when it con- 
cerns the crying sin of the times; bold as bold can 
be when there is no danger, but miserable cowards 
when it is necessary to speak out for God and out- 
raged Humanity. As a body they never preach a 
truth till there is none whom it will indict. Never do 
they as a body venture to condemn sin in the con- 
crete, and make each sinner feel “ thou art the man.” 
When the prophets of God have risen up and pro- 
claimed the word of God, and, after persecution and 
death, led the people to acknowledge it to be the word 
of God, then your drivelling priest comes forward, 
and owns it to be a truth, and cries, “ cursed of God 
and man is he who believes it not.” But enough. 
The imbecility of an organized priesthood, of a hire- 
ling clergy, for all good, and its power only to demor- 
alize the people and misdirect their energies, is be- 
ginning to be seen, and will one day be acknowledged. 
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Men are beginning to speak out on this subject, and 
the day of reckoning is approaching. ‘The people are 
“ rising up and asking of these priests whom they have 
fed, clothed, honored, and followed, What have ye 
done for the poor and friendless, to destroy oppres- 
sion, and establish the kingdom of God on earth? A 
fearful question for you, O ye priests, which we leave 
ou to answer as best ye may. 

The next step in this work of elevating the work- 
ing classes will be to resuscitate the Christianity of 
Christ. ‘The Christianity of the Church has done its 
work. We have had enough of that Christianity. 
It is powerless for good, but by no means powerless 
for evil. It now unmans us and hinders the growth 
of God’s kingdom. ‘The moral energy which is awak- 
ened it misdirects, and makes its deluded disciples 
believe that they have done their duty to God when 
they have joined the church, offered a prayer, sung a 
psalm, and contributed of their means to send out a 
missionary to preach unintelligible dogmas to the 
poor heathen, who, God knows, have unintelligible 
dogmas enough already, and more than enough. All 
this must be abandoned, and Christianity, as it came 
from ‘Christ, be taken up, and preached, and preached 
in simplicity and in power. 

According to the Christianity of Christ no man can 
enter the kingdom of God, who does not labor with 
all zeal and diligence to establish the kingdom of 
God on the earth; who does not labor to bring down 
the high, and bring up the low ; to break the fetters of 
the bound and set the captive free; to destroy all op- 
pression, establish the reign of justice, which is the 
reign of equality, between man and man; to intro- 
duce new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, wherein all shall be as brothers, loving 
one another, and no one possessing what another 
lacketh. No man can be a Christian who does not 
labor to reform society, to mould it according to the 
will of God and the nature of man; so that free 
scope shall be given to every man to unfold himself in 
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all beauty and power, and to grow up into the stature 
of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. No man can be a 
Christian who does not refrain from all practices by 
which the rich grow richer and the poor poorer, and 
who does not do all in his power to elevate the la- 
boring classes, so that one man shall not be doomed 
to toil while another enjoys the fruits; so that each 
man shall be free and independent, sitting under “ his 
own vine and figtree with none to molest or to make 
afraid.” We grant the power of Christianity in 
working out the reform we demand; we agree that 
one of the most efficient means of elevating the work- 
ingmen is to christianize the community. But you 
must christianize it. It is the Gospel of Jesus you 
must preach, and not the gospel of the priests. 
Preach the Gospel of Jesus, and that will turn every 
man’s attention to the crying evil we have designated, 
and will arm every Christian with power to effect 
those changes in social arrangements, which shall 
secure to all men the equality cf position and condi- 
tion, which it is already acknowledged they possess in 
relation to their rights. But let it be the genuine 
Gospel that you preach, and not that pseudo-gospel, 
which lulls the conscience asleep, and permits men to 
feel that they may be servants of God while they are 
slaves to the world, the flesh, and the devil; and while 
they ride roughshod over the hearts of their pros- 
trate brethren. We must preach no Gospel that per- 
mits men to feel that they are honorable men and good 
Christians, although rich and with eyes standing 
out with fatness, while the great mass of their breth- 
ren are suffering from iniquitous laws, from mischiev- 
ous social arrangements, and pining away for the 
want of the refinements and even the necessaries of 
life. 

We speak strongly and pointedly on this subject, 
because we are desirous of arresting attention. We 
would draw the public attention to the striking con- 
trast which actually exists between the Christianity 
of Christ, and the Christianity of the Church. That 
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moral and intellectual energy which exists in our 
country, indeed throughout Christendom, and which 
would, if rightly directed, transform this wilderness 
world into a blooming paradise of God, is now by the 
pseudo-gospel, which is preached, rendered wholly 
inefficient, by being wasted on that which, even if ef- 
fected, would leave all the crying evils of the times 
untouched. Under the influence of the Church, our ef- 
forts are not directed to the reérganization of society, 
to the introduction of equality between man and man, 
to the removal of the corruptions of the rich, and the 
wretchedness of the poor. We think only of saving 
our own souls, as if a man must not put himself so 
out of the case, as to be willing to be damned before 
he can be saved. Paul was willing to be accursed - 
from Christ, to save his brethren from the vengeance 
which hung over them. But nevertheless we think 
only of saving our own souls; or if perchance our 
benevolence is awakened, and we think it desirable to 
labor for the salvation of others, it is merely to save 
them from imaginary sins and the tortures of an im- 
maginary hell. ‘The redemption of the world is un- 
derstood to mean simply the restoration of mankind 
to the favor of God in the world to come. Their re- 
demption from the evils of inequality, of factitious 
distinctions, and iniquitous social institutions, counts 
for nothing in the eyes of the Church. And this is 
its condemnation. 

We cannot proceed a single step, with the least 
safety, in the great work of elev ating the laboring 
classes, without the exaltation of sentiment, the gen- 
erous sympathy and the moral courage which Chris- 
tianity alone is fitted to produce or quicken. But it is 
lamentable to see how, by means of the mistakes of the 
Church, the moral courage, the generous sympathy, 
the exaltation of sentiment, Christianity does actu- 
ally produce or quicken, is perverted, and made 
efficient only in producing evil, or hindering the 
growth of good. Here is wherefore it is necessary 
on the one hand to condemn in the most pointed 
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terms the Christianity of the Church, and to bring 
out on the other hand in all its clearness, brilliancy, 
and glory the Christianity of Christ. | 

Having, by breaking down the power of the priest- 
hood and the Christianity of the priests, obtained 
an open field and freedom for our operations, and 
by preaching the true Gospel of Jesus, directed all 
minds to the great social reform needed, and quicken- 
ed in all souls the moral power to live for it or to die 
for it; our next resort must be to government, to 
legislative enactments. Government is instituted to 
be the agent of society, or more properly the organ 
through which society may perform its legitimate func- 
tions. It is not the master of society; its business 
is not to control society, but to be the organ through 
which society effects its will. Society has never to 
petition government; government is its servant, and 
subject to its commands. 

Now the evils of which we have complained are of 
a social nature. ‘That is, they have their root in the 
constitution of society as it is, and they have attained 
to their present growth by means of social influences, 
the action of government, of Jaws, and of systems 
and institutions upheld by society, and of which in- 
dividuals are the slaves. ‘This being the case, it is 
evident that they are to be removed only by the action 
of society, that is, by government, for the action of 
society is government. 

But what shall government do? Its first doing must 
be an undoing. There has been thus far quite too much 
government, as well as government of the wrong kind. 
he first act of government we want, is a still further 
limitation of itself. It must begin by circumscribing 
within narrower limits its powers. And then it must 
proceed to repeal all laws which bear against the la- 
boring classes, and then to enact such laws as are 
necessary to enable them to maintain their equality 
We have no faith in those systems of elevating the 
working classes, which propose to elevate them with- 
out calling in the aid of the government. We must 
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have government, and legislation expressly directed 
to‘this end. 

But again what legislation do we want so far as 
this country is concerned? We want first the legisla- 
tion which shall free the government, whether State or 
Federal, from the control of the Banks. The Banks 
represent the interest of the employer, and therefore 
of necessity interests adverse to those of the employ- 
ed; that is, they represent the interests of the busi- 
hess community in opposition to the laboring commu- 
nity. So long as the government remains under the 
control of the Banks, so long it must be in the hands 
of the natural enemies of the laboring classes, and 
may be made, nay, will be made, an instrument of de- 
pressing them yet lower. It is obvious then that, 
if our object be the elevation of the laboring classes, 
we must destroy the power of the Banks over the 
government, and place the government in the hands of 
the laboring classes themselves, or in the hands of 
those, if such there be, who have an identity of inte- 
rest with them. But this cannot be done so long as 
the Banks exist. Such is the subtle influence of credit, 
and such the power of capital, that a banking system 
like ours, if sustained, necessarily and inevitably be- 
comes the real and efficient government of the coun- 
try. We have been struggling for ten years in this 
country against the power of the banks, struggling to 
free merely the Federal government from their grasp, 
but with humiliating success. At this moment, the 
contest is almost doubtful, — not indeed in our mind, 
but in the minds of ano small portion of our country- 
men. ‘The partizans of the Banks count on certain vic- 
tory. The Banks discount freely to build “ log cabins,” 
to purchase “ hard cider,” and to defray the expense 
of manufacturing enthusiasm for a cause which is at 
war with the interests of the people. That they will 
succeed, we do not for one moment believe; but that 
they could maintain the struggle so long, and be as 
strong as they now are, at the end of ten years’ con- 
stant hostility, proves but all too well the power of 
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the Banks, and their fatal influence on the political 
action of the community. The present character, 
standing, and resources of the Bank party, prove to 
a demonstration that the Banks must be destroyed, or 
the laborer not elevated. Uncompromising hostility 
to the whole banking system should therefore be the 
motto of every working man, and of every friend of 
Humanity. ‘The system must be destroyed. On this 
point their must be no misgiving, no subterfuge, no 
palliation. ‘The system is at war with the rights and 
interest of labor, and it must go. Every friend of 
the system must be marked as an enemy to his race, 
to his country, and especially to the laborer. No mat- 
ter who he is, in what party he is found, or what name 
he bears, he is, in our judgment, no true democrat, 
as he can be no true Christian. 

Following the distruction of the Banks, must come 
that of all monopolies, of all privitece. ‘There are 
many of these. We cannot specify them all; we 
therefore select only one, the greatest of them all, the 
privilege which some have of being born rich while 
others are born poor. It will be seen at once that we 
allude to the hereditary descent of property, an anom- 
aly in our American system, which must be removed, 
or the system itself will be destroyed. We cannot 
now go into a discussion of this subject, but we pro- 
mise to resume it at our earliest opportunity. We only 
say now, that as we have abolished hereditary mon- 
archy and hereditary nobility, we must complete the 
work by abolishing hereditary property.* A man shall 


* I am aware that I broach in this place a delicate subject, though 
I by no means advance a novel doctrine. In justice to those friends 
with whom I am in the habit of thinking and acting on most sub- 
jects, as well as to the political party with which I am publicly con- 
nected, I feel bound to say, that my doctrine, on the hereditary 
descent of property, is put forth by myself alone, and on my own 
responsibility. There are to my knowledge, none of my friends 
who entertain the doctrine, and who would not, had I consulted 
them, have labored to convince me of its unsoundness. Whatever 
then may be the measure of condemnation the community in its 
wisdom may judge it proper to mete out for its promulgation, that 
VOL. III, NO. III. 30 
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have all he honestly acquires, so long as he himself: 
belongs to the world in which he acquires it. But his 
power over his property must cease with his life, 
and his property must then become the property of the 
state, to be disposed of by some equitable law for the 
use of the generation which takes his place. Here is 
the principle without any of its details, and this is the 
grand legislative measure to which we look forward. 
We see no means of elevating the laboring classes 
which can be effectual without this. And is this a 
measure to be easily carried? Not at all. It will 
cost infinitely more than it cost to abolish either 
hereditary monarchy or hereditary nobility. Itis a 
great measure, and a startling. The rich, the busi- 
ness community, will never voluntarily consent to it, 
and we think we know too much of human nature to 
believe that it will ever be effected peaceably. It will 
be effected only by the strong arm of physical force. 


condemnation should fall on my head alone. I hold not myself 
responsible for others’ opinions, and I wish not others to be held 
responsible for mine. ; 

I cannot be supposed to be ignorant of the startling nature of the 
proposition I have made, nor can I, if I regard myself of the least 
note in the commonwealth, expect to be able to put forth such 
propositions, and go scathless. Because I advance singular doc- 
trines, it is not necessary to suppose that I am ignorant of public 
opinion, or that [ need to be informed as to the manner in which my 
doctrines are likely to be received. I have made the proposition, 
which I have, deliberately, with what I regard a tolerably clear view 
of its essential bearings, and after having meditated it, and been 
satisfied of its soundness, for many years. I make it then with my 
eyes open, if the reader please, “ with malice prepense.” I ain then 
entitled to no favor, and I ask as I expect none. ButI am not quite 
so unfortunate as to be wholly without friends in this world. There 
are those to whom I am linked by the closest ties of affection, and 
whose approbation and encouragement, [ have ever found an ample 
reward for all the labors I could perform. Their reputations are 
dear to me. For their sake I add this note, that they may not be in 
the least censured for the fact, that one whom they have honored 
with their friendship, and in a journal which, in its general charac- 
ter, they have not hesitated to commend, has seen proper to put forth 
a doctrine, which, to say the least, for long years to come must be 
condemned almost unanimously. 


O. A. B. 
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It will come, if it ever come at all, only at the con- 
clusion of war, the like of which the world as yet 
has never witnessed, and from which, however inev- 
itable it may seem to the eye of philosophy, the heart 
of Humanity recoils with horror. 

We are not ready for this measure yet. There is 
much previous work to be done, and we should be the 
last to bring it before the legislature. The time, 
however, has come for its free and full discussion. 
It must be canvassed in the public mind, and society 
prepared for acting on it. No doubt they who broach 
it, and especially they who support it, will experi- 
ence a due share of contumely and abuse. They will 
be regarded by the part of the community they op- 
pose, or may be thought to oppose, as “ graceless var- 
lets,’ against whom every man of substance should 
set his face. But this is not, after all, a thing to dis- 
turb a wise man, nor to deter a true man from telling 
his whole thought. He who is worthy of the name of 
man, speaks what he honestly believes the interests 
of his race demand, and seldom disquiets himself 
about what may be the consequences to himself. 
Men have, for what they believed the cause of God or 
man, endured the dungeon, the scaffold, the stake, 
the cross, and they can do it again, if need be. This 
subject must be freely, boldly, and fully discussed, 
whatever may be the fate of those who discuss it. 


Eprror. 





